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Editorial Comment 


Municipal Highlights of 1942 


VERY aspect of municipal government 
EK in 1942, like every aspect of private 

life, was affected to a greater or lesser 
extent by the war. A number of entirely 
new problems faced the cities; many old 
problems were intensified. Civilian defense 
activities occupied a good deal of the atten- 
tion of local administrators, but major atten- 
tion was of necessity given to adjustment of 
regular municipal services to war conditions. 
A number of problems—some new, some 
continuing—were common to all cities. Per- 
haps the most important of these was the 
growing shortage of personnel, as many 
employees went into the armed services or 
into higher paid industrial positions. 

Another serious problem was the growing 
shortage of equipment and supplies. These 
shortages were further increased by ration- 
ing, but were somewhat alleviated by high 
priority rating for materials and equipment 
for some essential municipal services. The 
impact of the federal government on a large 
number of municipal activities was also felt 
by most municipalities. 


Aap tae reflected more sharply than 
anything else the nationwide variation 
caused by economic and social upheavals. 
Municipalities in or near which war indus- 
tries were located received increased rev- 
enues, and cities which received returns from 
state income taxes had their revenue in- 
creased, while for those that received returns 
from liquor or gasoline taxes revenue de- 
creased. A trend noted last year continued 
as new state laws gave added shares of state- 
collected revenue to local governments. 

Expenditures for capital improvements 
were practically eliminated and maintenance 
curtailed, but the expansion of such services 
as police, fire, and recreation, new appropria- 
tions for civilian defense, and salary and 
wage increases largely offset the savings ef- 
fected and in many instances resulted in in- 
creased costs of operation. 


Many cities paid off long-standing deficits 
with their surpluses. New issues of municipal 
bonds decreased over 50 per cent during the 
year, as most cities decreased their debts 
and issued bonds chiefly for refunding pur- 
poses. The yield from municipal bonds was 
somewhat higher than last year. Great in- 
terest was shown in setting up municipal re- 
serves for postwar construction or to stabi- 
lize tax rates after the war. Nine states now 
have laws permitting municipal reserves for 
public works. 

Centralized purchasing agencies have very 
largely assumed the burden of application 
for priorities, handling rationing procedure, 
assembling information for governmental 
questionnaires, as well as seeking additional 
sources of supply, disposing of salvage, and 
in general coordinating a wartime program 
of procurement. Municipalities in New York 
State have established a statewide purchas- 
ing service. At least five cities, including 
Richmond, Virginia, set up centralized pur- 
chasing agencies and procedures during the 
year. Kentucky during the year passed an 
act prescribing procedures for cities and 
counties to enter into inter-city and inter- 
county compacts for the establishment of 


joint purchasing units. 
AS personnel turnover greatly increased, 
qualifications, methods of recruitment, 
and examination and certification procedures 
were modified to meet war demands; resi- 
dence requirements were still further relaxed. 
Cities in New York State were preparing 
plans and procedures to put into effect a 
state law which extended application of the 
merit system to every civil division of the 
state. Kentucky passed an act prescribing a 
procedure for counties and cities to enter 
into inter-city and inter-county compacts 
for the establishment of the joint operation 
of the merit system. Seven additional coun- 
ties and five cities throughout the country 
adopted civil service. 
Employee identification and employee 
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skills surveys were undertaken by a number 
of local personnel agencies. The National 
War Labor Board declined jurisdiction over 
disputes between states or cities and their 
employees on the ground that such jurisdic- 
tion would violate state sovereignty. Almost 
every state and local jurisdiction granted pay 
increases to meet the rising cost of living. 
This took a number of forms, including flat- 
rate bonuses and bonuses based on a cost-of- 
living index. 


py ear postponement of capital 
expenditures, accumulating surpluses, 
a growing realization of the seriousness of 
probable postwar problems, and many other 
factors contributed to bring home to admin- 
istrators the necessity of serious planning for 
the postwar period. The need for making 
current adjustments in municipal services 
and plans correspond to a long-range plan 
was also realized. The abandonment of the 
Public Work Reserve during the year left 
planning activities at the national level al- 
most entirely in the hands of the National 
Resources Planning Board. This agency 
continued its important studies in the fields 
of current and postwar planning. 

A number of new county planning agencies 
have been established during the year, and 
the work of older ones has been continued. 
City planning activities have continued to 
grow in both members and strength, although 
appropriations, with several important ex- 
ceptions, are still small. Among the more 
pressing problems which city planning 
boards faced during the year were revision 
of building codes and zoning ordinances to 
allow for conversion, emergency housing and 
the use of substitute materials, and the 
working out of transportation programs to 
meet the needs of rapidly expanding indus- 
try. Many also gave considerable attention 
to capital budgets and comprehensive public 
works plans for the postwar period. 


MAY new problems faced police de- 

partments during the year—plans and 
preparations for civilian defense in case of 
emergency, training of air raid wardens and 
auxiliary police, protection of war industries 
and the organization and training of plant 
police, regulations governing blackouts and 
dimouts and the enforcement of dimouts in 
coastal cities, increase in juvenile delin- 


| February 


quency, more serious efforts to control pros- 


titution and eradicate the venereal disease 
menace, and new traffic problems arising 
from war industry. Training for general 
police work, as well as for war duties, was 
stimulated. A Virginia law abolished the 
fee system for sheriffs; sheriffs now receive 
a salary paid two-thirds by the state and 
one-third by the county. Traffic problems 
were serious for cities in defense areas during 
the first part of the year, but decreased as 
gasoline rationing went into effect through- 
out the country. The Chicago Park District 
appointed 50 women as “service guards” to 
replace men for certain kinds of traffic duty, 


"THE fire loss declined by $12,000,000 

throughout the nation, largely as a result 
of increased consciousness of fire hazards 
resulting from civilian defense activities. 
Fire hazards in industry increased with the 
expansion and speed-up of industrial facili- 
ties and processes. New hazards directly 
related to the war effort have been (1) the 
necessity of protecting stock piles of essen- 
tial and highly inflammable materials, (2) 
hoarding as a result of gasoline rationing, 
(3) makeshift heating devices resulting from 
fuel oil rationing. Shortages of critical 
materials and military requirements made it 
difficult if not impossible for cities to secure 
additional equipment and to replace obsolete 
equipment. Material and equipment which 
could be secured were in many cases greatly 
inferior in quality. 


UBLIC housing activities were directed 

almost entirely to meeting the needs of 
war production workers since priorities on 
critical construction material were granted 
only for war housing purposes. Early in the 
year 16 federal agencies concerned with 
housing were brought together under the 
National Housing Agency and grouped in 
three divisions—Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. Construction of public hous- 
ing increased 80 per cent during the year 
while private building decreased by more 
than 50 per cent. Public housing develop- 
ments in Ohio are not exempt from real 
property taxes according to a decision of 
the Ohio Supreme Court. Income to cities 
from public housing developments was 
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greater in 1942 than in any previous year. 
The problem of adjusting zoning regulations 
to permit conversion under the NHA Homes 
Use Program and of revising building regu- 
lations to allow substitute materials and 
lower standards in plumbing and construc- 
tion faced many municipalities. New cities 
such as Vanport, Oregon, constructed in 
connection with war production plants under 
war housing programs gave rise to serious 
new responsibilities for local and federal 
housing agencies. Slum clearance programs 
had to be stopped because of the housing 
shortage. By the end of the year 355 areas 
were under rent control regulations. 


Au construction except for war purposes 
was halted during the year. This excep- 
tion is important, however, for communities 
adjacent to military and war industry con- 
centrations witnessed not only great increases 
of war construction, but also the building 
of sewers, water and other utility systems, 
roads, and other community facilities. Short- 
ages of material and equipment, even for 
essential maintenance work, was felt more 
keenly in this field, perhaps, than in any 
other. Mutual aid agreements, particularly 
with respect to water supply, received im- 
petus during the year. Administrative reor- 
ganization of public works agencies was 
given some attention at all levels of govern- 
ment. Especial attention was given to con- 
serving equipment and making the most 
possible use of substitutes for critical mate- 
tials. The salvage of scrap material—alumi- 
num, rubber, steel scrap, and tin cans—was 
another new activity of public works organi- 
zations during the year, and refuse collection 
and disposal services were reorganized to this 
end. Planning and programming for postwar 
public works projects gained in intensity and 
interest. 


MAteriaLs for utility additions are 

being allocated primarily to the largest 
private and public utilities, which must 
establish interconnections and supply the 
needed power to the smaller systems. Where 
municipal plants have used oil-fired steam 
plants or Diesel units, they will have to dis- 
continue or restrict their own generation, 
and take power through interconnections 
with private companies which generate with 
hydro or coal. Transportation problems in- 
creased tremendously during the year be- 
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cause of greatly increased loads and the 
difficulties of getting new equipment, repair 
parts and tires for existing equipment, and 
labor. 

Public ownership advanced substantially 
during the year. San Antonio, Texas, took 
over the privately owned local electric sys- 
tem in that territory. In Kentucky and 
South Carolina municipalities and _ state 
bodies purchased the properties of Associated 
Gas and Electric Company. In Nebraska, 
Consumers’ Public Power District has ac- 
quired almost all the privately owned utility 
property in the state and is negotiating for 
the purchase of the remaining private sys- 
tems. In Washington, public utility districts 
resorted to condemnation proceedings by 
which five counties acquired light and power 
properties within their territories. Sacra- 
mento, California, Municipal Utility District 
purchased the distribution system within its 
territory of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. The city of Cleveland, which 
last year purchased the street railway and 
bus systems in the city, found the first year 
of operation highly profitable. 


OCATIONAL training for war produc- 

tion workers was greatly expanded with 
a much larger federal appropriation; over a 
million persons were enrolled in these train- 
ing courses during the first quarter of the 
fiscal year, and this number is expected to 
exceed two and one-half million by the mid- 
dle of 1943. The federally supported pro- 
grams in engineering, scientific, and manage- 
ment war training courses reached more and 
more people for training at the college level. 
Its new objective announced during the year 
was to reach those not previously in the 
labor market—primarily older men, women, 
and Negroes. A new and expanded activity 
of the schools was that of providing nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and before-and-after 
school recreation programs for children of 
working mothers; such programs have been 
expanded where they already existed. A new 
and unrelated activity carried out by the 
schools was the registration service for the 
rationing programs. 


UBLIC health facilities have had to be 
greatly curtailed because of the great 
withdrawal of physicians into the armed 
forces. Defense areas have presented the 
most serious health problems, and in some 
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areas the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has assisted local health departments by 
assigning medical and dental personnel to 
them. With funds made available by the 
Lanham Act a number of hospitals and 
health center buildings have been built in 
defense areas. A number of community 
health projects have been developed during 
the year in connection with state and local 
health agencies. Provision of obstetric and 
pediatric care to the families of enlisted men 
in the armed forces was of serious concern 
to many localities. Venereal disease prob- 
lems increased because of the war. Rapid 
treatment centers for venereal disease con- 
trol are being set up in a number of states 
in cooperation with the United States Public 
Health Service and the Federal Works 
Agency. Health and police officers at all 
levels cooperated in attempting to stamp out 
these diseases and to suppress prostitution. 
Greatly increased interest in nutrition has 
resulted in the formation, under the civilian 
defense program, of nutrition committees in 
all states and large cities and in 80 per cent 
of the counties. School lunch and penny 
milk programs have been extended. 


| gelndegeinors in the public welfare field 
were marked by a change of emphasis 
from economic assistance to counseling and 
other kinds of personal help. In the iast 
quarter of 1942 more than one-third fewer 
cases were receiving general economic as- 
sistance than a year earlier, and total pay- 
ments for general assistance and work relief 
decreased to a little more than a third of the 
total spent for these purposes two years ago, 
although payments for old-age assistance, aid 
to the needy blind, and aid to dependent 
children remained about the same. Local 
welfare agencies in 1942 made dependency 
investigations for selective service boards 
and for the allowance and allotment pro- 
grams of the Army and Navy, and provided 
service to families of soldiers and sailors 
where Red Cross facilities were not avail- 
able. Welfare agencies experienced a con- 
siderable decrease in operating budgets be- 
cause of a current misconception that the 
decrease in unemployment put an end to 
welfare problems and thus to the need for 
welfare work. The past year saw a greatly 
increased demand for recreational facilities, 
especially in those communities near large 
military concentrations, and in the vicinity 


of expanding war industries. Most recrea. 
tion departments report increased appropria. 
tions for their use, but seriously felt the loss 
of personnel. The cities generally made their 
outdoor facilities generously available to 
service men, but in many cases indoor facil- 
ities were provided by the USO and other 
organizations. Almost 24-hour facilities were 
provided in some places for workers on night 
and second shifts in war industries, although 
lack of personnel often made this difficult, 


WENTY-FIVE cities and one county 
adopted the council-manager plan dur- 
ing 1942; this represents the largest number 
of adoptions in any year since 1923, and 
brings to 573 the number of local units 
operating under the council-manager form 
of government. The addition of Laramie, 
Wyoming, and Mountain Brook, Alabama, 
brings to 40 the number of states having 
council-manager cities. With the adoption 
of the plan by Trois Rivieres, Quebec, there 
are now 18 Canadian council-manager cities, 
Three cities over 50,000 reorganized their 
form of government. Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and Houston, Texas, adopted the council- 
manager plan, and Dearborn, Michigan, 
adopted the strong-mayor form of govern- 
ment. The council-manager plan adopted by 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1941 went in- 
to effect during the past year. 


UNICIPAL officials, employees, and 

citizens alike were “digging in” for 
the duration, cheerfully making sacrifices 
while at the same time devising additional 
ways to be helpful to the war effort. The 
best possible way to help is to conserve per- 
sonnel and material by effecting real econ- 
omies of operation through more efficient 
administrative organization, the elimination 
of duplicated effort, and the sharing of 
equipment and skills. Many administrators 
have not only demonstrated intelligence and 
ingenuity in meeting wartime shortages, but 
have made this period an opportunity for 
accomplishing lasting administrative im- 
provements. But too many are still using 
the “hardships of the times” as an excuse 
for putting off any reorganization or the 
adoption of real economies. Planning, pro- 
gramming, saving, and setting our own 
houses in order are not only important but 
necessary if we are to come safely through 
the war and postwar periods. 
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Retirement Plans for Small Cities 


By ARTHUR STEDRY HANSEN * 
Consulting Actuary, Chicago 


HILE many states have provided the 

mechanism for satisfactory retire- 

ment systems, a majority of the small 
cities in the country do not provide ade- 
quately for the security of the older super- 
annuated employees. One reason for this is 
that many small cities have not yet felt the 
pressure of older persons on their payroll 
since they have been growing and absorbing 
the older workers. Other cities have felt 
the pressure and have seen the need of 
providing a sound retirement system, but 
they have not been able legally to provide 
for the situation or were unable to ascertain 
whether a sound system could legally or ac- 
tuarially be set up for them. Still other 
cities have been unable alone to obtain nec- 
essary changes in legislation to permit the 
creation of a satisfactory system. 

However, practically every large city in 
the country has a reasonably sound retire- 
ment system for some or all of its employees. 
Many such large cities have several systems, 
each covering a separate group of employees, 
such as teachers, policemen, firemen, etc. 
Generally the large cities are the oldest cities 
and therefore have developed to a point 
where superannuation of employees has be- 
come a real problem. Large cities generally 
are able to absorb the cost of obtaining spe- 
cial legislation permitting the creation of 
systems, or the various groups of interested 
employees are large enough and well 
enough organized to make it possible to ob- 
tain legislation. Similarly and for like rea- 
sons most of the larger and more advanced 
states have systems for their employees. 

Moreover, in some states where cities have 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Hansen has prepared and 
installed retirement systems for various states and 
cities and is now working with several state 
municipal leagues in attempts to obtain sound 
retirement legislation for state and municipal em- 
ployees. He is a member of the committee on 
public employee retirement administration of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association. 


home rule, a number of the medium-sized 
cities have been able to create systems by 
means of charter amendments through ref- 
erenda. In a few states, legislation permit- 
ting cities of certain classes to create systems 
has been obtained. In a few states, legisla- 
tion now exists under which all cities may 
or must provide or participate in satisfactory 
retirement systems. There is no uniformity 
although there is a definite trend toward the 
latter type of situation today. 


FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Perhaps the federal social security system 
has caused the creation of more retirement 
systems than any one other factor. Origi- 
nally it was feared by industry that social 
security legislation would eliminate the then 
existing private retirement systems. The re- 
sults have been just the opposite. More 
plans have been created in industry during 
the few years since the social security law 
was enacted than during all the prior years. 
This is due mostly to (a) the fact that both 
employers and employees became conscious 
of the superannuation problem, of the ad- 
vantages of a sound retirement system, and 
of the possibility of satisfactorily providing 
systems to meet the problems, and (b) the 
inadequacy of the benefits of the social 
security program in meeting the individual 
superannuation problem of any particular 
employer. 

Governmental units and their employees 
are of course still excluded from the social 
security system. Originally they were ex- 
cluded because of the constitutional limit 
on the taxing power of the federal govern- 
ment against states and subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities thereof. Since the inception 
of social security, the interpretation of the 
tax limit has been modified so that now the 
salaries of the employees of states and in- 
strumentalities are taxable. Recent attempts 
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were considered to include states and sub- 
divisions mandatorily under social security 
on the grounds that the new Supreme Court 
might still further modify the interpretation 
of the federal taxing power. Strong lobbies, 
mostly of employees of larger cities covered 
by sound plans, arose in order to protect the 
existing local retirement systems, with the 
result that no such legislation was possible. 

Other groups, both employees and em- 
ployers, were organized for the purpose of 
obtaining social security protection for the 
employees of states and municipalities not 
covered by sound local systems, and still 
other groups organized for the purpose of 
obtaining sound local systems. The groups 
covered by sound systems did not wish to 
prevent other governmental groups from ob- 
taining coverage under social security if 
they so desired but the covered groups were 
fearful that any such action, if made pos- 
sible, would jeopardize their sound systems 
and result in less protection. A general 
agreement was reached in which a compro- 
mise theory was adopted to the effect that 
social security could be extended to groups 
not adequately covered by sound existing 
systems. Since there are a number of im- 
possible practical considerations involved in 
preparing any legislation which will provide 
a satisfactory basis for excluding existing 
systems if any of the governmental groups 
are included, a number of interested groups 
feel that the only sound solution is the exten- 
sion of sound local systems. 


SoctaAL SECURITY TRENDS 


There are now three definite tendencies: 
first, the general extension of social security 
to all persons in the country as a social mat- 
ter as desired generally by federal adminis- 
tration groups; second, the extension of 
social security to those local governmental 
groups desiring coverage where no local sys- 
tem exists as desired generally by various 
local groups with inadequate or no local 
system and reluctantly agreed to by groups 
with sound systems; and third, the continued 
exclusion of governmental employees from 
social security and the creation of sound 
state or local systems. 


|F ebruary 


PRoPoseD LEGISLATION 


Several bills are already pending before 
the new session of Congress. The most 
prominent bill is one which attempts t 
amend social security legislation to include 
all governmental units by mutual agreement 
except those specifically having a sound sys. 
tem of their own and electing not to be in. 
cluded. If this bill were to pass in its present 
form probably all local governmental units 
would be under social security either because 
of the inability to obtain proper specific ex- 
clusion or inability to meet the requirements 
of a sound system to operate independently 
without discrimination in some phase of op- 
erations. While no one knows what will ac- 
tually happen, the present Congress is likely 
to be a little less desirous of spreading fed- 
eral control and reducing local control than 
some of the immediately preceding ones. It 
has not been possible to get a satisfactory 
solution since 1935 when the Social Security 
Act was first adopted, and it appears less 
likely in the immediate future. 


SocraL SEcuRITY Not SOLUTION 


However, even if social security were ex- 


tended to local governmental employees the 
superannuation problem of the cities would 
not be solved. Of course it would provide 
some benefit in places where none now exist, 
but in most instances the benefits would be 
inadequate. It would be necessary to create 
supplemental local plans to meet the real 
personnel problems of the cities just as has 
been done in industry. The real problem, 
therefore, lies with the cities. The aim 
should be to get an adequate local system 
which, with simple amendments to meet 
local needs, will supplement social security 
if and when extended. 

While social security has stimulated action 
in both industry and in government, it has 
also been one of the greatest hindrances to 
the creation of sound local retirement sys- 
tems. Without appraising the entire prob- 
lem, many local groups have deferred action 
on the creation of local systems because of 
the expectation that social security would be 
extended and would answer their problems. 
A number of cities and states are now real- 
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izing this situation and for the reasons just 
indicated are now attempting to get sound 
local legislation. 


A Sounp Locat SYSTEM 


A state, a large city, or even a medium- 
sized city can operate a system of its own. 
A system with from 5,000 to 10,000 partici- 
pants is probably larger than half of the life 
insurance companies in the country. A sys- 
tem with 500 participants can provide all of 
the desirable or necessary benefits of a 
sound retirement system and while it might 
not be quite as efficient as the larger one, it 
is safe and satisfactory. A system with only 
50 employees can be satisfactorily operated, 
although it will not be as efficient as a larger 
one and will need to limit the amount and 
application of certain supplemental benefits 
such as disability and death benefits. There 
are a number of systems now operating 
satisfactorily with less than 100 employees. 
Systems including as few as ten or so partici- 
pants can be satisfactorily maintained if 
limited to retirement benefits although in 
many instances it might be desirable to in- 
sure the benefits. 

The variation in cost of providing retire- 
ment benefits occurs only gradually and over 
a period of years. This is not true in death 
or disability benefits. The amount of the 
death benefit is payable usually at once and 
if a catastrophe occurred in a small group 
there would immediately be created a lia- 
bility which could not be met. A plan pro- 
viding large insurance benefits is not sound 
for a small group, but a plan providing re- 
tirement benefits can be although the costs 
might vary somewhat more from year to 
year than they would in a larger system. 
The number of employees required to make 
a sound system depends upon the types of, 
and formula for determining, benefits in- 
cluded in the plan and upon the administra- 
tion and investment provisions and upon the 
method of financing. Since there are an 
infinite number of combinations it is impos- 
sible to state a rule of thumb which will 
not be misconstrued. Under proper condi- 
tions a sound system can be maintained for 
50 or even less employees. In such cases the 
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important limitations which generally will 
apply are as follows: 


1. Almost any reasonable retirement annuity 
based upon age and service where the benefit on 
retirement does not exceed the actuarial equiva- 
lent of 2 per cent of salary per year of service 
for retirement at age 60 or over will be satis- 
factory. Earlier or later retirements may be 
permitted. Age 65 is the most common normal 
age for employees except policemen and firemen 
where age 60 is most usual. Earlier retirement 
up to 10 years prior to normal, if additional 
costs of benefits are actuarially provided for, 
and if benefits are actuarially reduced, is usually 
satisfactory also. Generally no minimum benefit 
can be provided. 

2. Retirements for disability, however, must 
be definitely limited if costs of the system are 
not to be subject to major cost variations. Dis- 
ability retirements limited to permanent and 
total cases only where benefits are no more than 
approximately the actuarial equivalent of the 
retirement benefit for the actual service ren- 
dered may be included. More liberal benefits 
may be provided but costs may be unduly in- 
creased. 

3. Death benefits to the extent of the value 
of the employees’ contribution are ordinarily 
satisfactory. In many instances a minimum of a 
few hundred dollars may be practical. Gener- 
ally, however, no greater death benefits can be 
provided without subjecting the fund to undue 
risks. 

4. Separation benefits not greater than the 
employees’ money plus interest earned thereon 
are satisfactory. Greater amounts involve special 
consideration. 

5. Although employees’ contributions are not 
required, and plans not requiring such contribu- 
tions are in many instances most satisfactory, 
precedent and general salability of the plan will 
probably require employees’ contributions. If 
they are required they should be not less than 
3 per cent of employees’ earnings and preferably 
nearer 5 per cent. 

6. The administration of a system needs 
special consideration. If retirement and other 
benefits are all actuarially equivalent and no 
minimums are provided, the only administrative 
problem will be the proper determination of dis- 
ability. 

7. Investments of assets must also be defi- 
nitely limited so unnecessary risks and losses 
will not occur. Generally only federal, state, 
and municipal general obligations of highest 
quality should be permitted. 

Each set of individual conditions will de- 
termine the extent to which the foregoing 
generalities may be varied in the particular 


instance. 
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Provisions of Plans. Generally a satisfac- 
tory retirement system provides a benefit 
in the neighborhood of 50 per cent to 60 
per cent of salary for retirement at age 65 
after 30, 35, or more years of service. Pro- 
vision is often made for compulsory retire- 
ment at some advanced age and almost in- 
variably retirement 5, 10, or 15 years prior 
to the normal retirement age is permitted at 
reduced benefits. Disability benefits are 
very desirable and are included for perma- 
nent disability in most plans. While some 
modern plans have adequate death benefits, 
only very limited benefits are generally pro- 
vided. Separation benefits are provided 
generally only in contributory plans. The 
benefits vary with the conditions to be met 
and a plan for one group may not be the 
most satisfactory for another. 

Most plans now in existence require em- 
ployee contributions. This is not necessary 
but it usually has been easier to justify a 
plan if employee contributions are required. 
The contributions may be the same for all 
employees, such as 3 per cent, 4 per cent, or 
5 per cent of salary; or they may vary with 
the age of entrance into the plan, increasing 
from as little as 2 per cent at the younger 
ages to as much as 10 per cent at older ages. 
Additional employee contributions in excess 
of the required contributions for the purpose 
of increasing benefits are permitted in some 
systems. 

Statewide Plans. It is possible for a small 
city to have a system of its own—created by 
a charter amendment in home-rule cities, or 
by state legislation prescribing a system for 
such city or for a class of cities, or by state 
legislation permitting cities to set up a sys- 
tem designed by the city. However, it is 
probably more efficient for smaller cities to 
take advantage of a statewide system such 
as has been provided in California, Illinois, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Utah.! 


1For details about the systems in California, 
Illinois, New York, and Ohio, see A. A. Wein- 
berg, State Retirement Plans for Municipal Em- 
ployees. Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1943. 8pp. 35 cents. 
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By providing a broader system in which 
many cities participate, certain advantages 
can be obtained such as greater diversity of 
investments, lower expense of administration 
per employee, greater variety of benefits, 
better supervision, and more satisfactory leg- 
islative protection. 

An example of a sound system that can be 
amended to permit participation by other 
groups is found in California where the state 
employees’ system was amended to permit 
any city in the state to participate. If the 
existing large system has no objection, such 
a procedure is easily evolved and the small 
city can quickly obtain participation in a 
sound system. Another example is the Ohio 
system which mandatorily includes all of 
certain groups of employees under one sys- 
tem set up by state legislation. 

Another example is the Illinois Municipal 
Retirement Fund recently created by state 
legislation. Any municipality (except Chi- 
cago and Cook County, both of which previ- 
ously had created sound systems of their 
own) may vote at a referendum to partici- 
pate. The Fund operates much as a mutual 
insurance company, being administered as a 
trust under the legislative provisions and 
managed by trustees elected by the officers 
and employees of the participating munici- 
palities. Each municipality is required to 
pay only for the cost incurred by its em- 
ployees but receives the benefit of the aver- 
aging of mortality after retirement on re- 
tired employees, mortality for disability and 
death benefits before retirement, and interest 
on all balances. Each municipality may elect 
one of several bases provided for past service 
credits depending upon finances and other 
local conditions at the time of participation. 

At the present time, the state municipal 
leagues in Wisconsin and Nebraska are pre- 
senting bills to their respective legislatures to 
create systems somewhat similar to the Ili- 
nois plan. 


PROCEDURE IN SETTING Up PLAN 


It is as difficult to prescribe a general pro- 
cedure for establishing a sound retirement 
system as it is to prescribe a general plan 
of benefits to meet the numerous possible 
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circumstances which might exist. However, 
the few following general principles may be 
useful at least in crystallizing an approach 
to the problem of obtaining a sound system 
for a small city. 

Since a statewide system appears to offer 
the most satisfactory solution, except for the 
larger cities, the first step might be an analy- 
sis of the state legislation and a summary of 
the general conditions in the various cities 
in the state. This can be done by one city, 
by a group of cities, or possibly through the 
state municipal league. If the results appear 
to indicate that a statewide system of some 
type would be satisfactory, then the inter- 
ested group could obtain specific data on the 
interested cities and attempt to evolve a sys- 
tem which would meet the needs of each. 
The actuarial soundness of the desired pro- 
visions should be determined and estimates 
of costs to the various cities should be de- 
termined. A final plan embodying the pro- 
visions which would meet the needs of the 
various cities should then be prepared and 
presented to the legislature. Interest in the 
subject can be obtained by adequate pub- 
licity. The system probably would provide 
originally at least for voluntary participation 
by cities interested in the matter. 

If it is impossible for an interested city 
to obtain the cooperation of other cities, it 
may be desirable to consider a plan for the 
individual city alone. This may be necessary 
but it is advisable to attempt to create in- 
terest in a statewide system first if possible. 
The procedure for an individual city would 
be somewhat similar to that for a group of 
cities. A committee should be created with 
authority to act and to pay the expenses of 
the necessary analysis. The problems should 
be summarized and a preliminary plan 


Chickens 
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evolved. Costs of alternatives and variations 
should be obtained from an actuary and 
after consideration of the values of the vari- 
ous benefits under the conditions, in relation 
to the costs of obtaining such benefits, the 
final plan can be evolved. The procedure 
thereafter will depend upon the legislative 
situation affecting the particular city. 
Administration. Practically all sound gov- 
ernmental retirement systems are adminis- 
tered as trusts. The trustees are usually 
officials of the governmental unit, participat- 
ing employees and sometimes taxpayers, 
bankers, or other interested persons. Gener- 
ally insurance companies would not in the 
past enter into contracts with political bodies 
for group annuities. There are only a very 
few isolated cases where insured plans exist 
and these generally cover only some special 
group, such as the utility employees who re- 
ceive salaries out of utility revenue rather 
than from taxes and where the employer 
technically is the revenue-producing business 
enterprise. Experience has proved that trus- 
tee-administered systems are more flexible 
and considerably less costly than others. 


CONCLUSION 


Sound retirement systems can be created 
for a small city. The plan must meet the 
particular needs of the city if it is to be most 
satisfactory. A statewide system in which 
cities and other political subdivisions of the 
state can participate is more satisfactory if 
it can be obtained. Legislation creating such 
plans is desirable now since the social secur- 
ity system may never be extended to govern- 
mental employees, and even if it is the bene- 
fits will likely be inadequate in many in- 
stances to meet adequately the superannua- 
tion problems of cities. 


ITY farmers” who go in for raising chickens with their victory gardens— 
a new trend in some communities—are posing new problems for city 
councils. South Pasadena, California, for example, has adopted a new ordinance 
limiting householders to a maximum of 12 hens and 50 baby chicks—but no 
roosters. Chickens must be penned at least 50 feet from the nearest neighbor’s 
dwelling, and baby chicks must be disposed of when they become four months old. 








Measuring Substandard Housing Conditions 


By ALLAN A. TWICHELL* 


Technical Secretary, Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
American Public Health Association 


Housing inspection services can be made to provide a precise tool for 
municipal officials in preparing a concerted attack on slums after the war. 


VERY year American cities devote 
thousands of man-days to housing 
inspection service in their slums. It is 

a rare community, however, in which this 
effort provides usable answers to the ques- 
tions on which a long-term housing program 
must be built. Such questions, for example, 
as: Just what is the size and nature of the 
extreme slum areas? How much worse is 
district A than district B, and in what re- 
spects? How many dwellings should be 
designated unfit for habitation and either 
demolished or rehabilitated? Aside from the 
condition of dwellings are the problem areas, 
as neighborhoods, fit to live in? 

An experienced city manager has recently 
pointed out some of the chief reasons why 
traditional methods of housing inspection 
fail to supply the needed answers.! He cited 
the common practice of inspecting only on 
complaints, the waste of effort through un- 
necessarily overlapping inspections, and the 
absence of an official minimum dwelling 
standard to which both enforcement and 
rehousing programs could be related. Other 
limitations can be added. Forms and records 
are seldom designed to be useful or under- 
standable to others than the inspection 
agency. There is usually no central clearing- 
point for essential housing data. Often too 
little thought is given to summarizing in- 
spection findings as a measure of the total 
problem in areas which are large enough to 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Twichell, formerly re- 
search assistant to Clarence S. Stein and Henry 
Wright in the development of Sunnyside Gardens, 
New York, and Radburn, New Jersey, has been 
administrative assistant and regional planner with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and for the past 
five years in his present position with the APHA. 

1L. P. Cookingham, “Consolidation of Inspec- 


tional Services,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, Septem- 
ber, 1942, pp. 264-67. 


be significant for planning. 

During the past three years the American 
Public Health Association’s Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing has developed and 
tested a new method of housing evaluation, 
intended to overcome these limitations. This 
work has been done through a Subcommittee 
on Appraisal of Residential Areas, under the 
leadership of Rollo H. Britten of the United 
States Public Health Service. The object of 
the present discussion is to describe the 
Committee’s method, to illustrate very brief- 
ly some of its results, and to sketch its im- 
plications for fundamental housing policy. 


MeETHOD OF APPRAISAL 


The essential purpose of the Committee’s 
evaluation method is to make it possible, by 
assigning a part of inspectoral energies to 
the systematic appraisal of recognized prob- 
lem areas, to produce in clear and simple 
form the information needed for policy-mak- 
ing by all city agencies concerned with hous- 
ing. The principal features of the technique 
for measuring the quality of housing are as 
follows: 

1. It reports and evaluates housing char- 
acteristics which adversely affect health, 
safety, or essential livability. 

Factors covered for dwellings include water 
supply, sewage disposal, toilet and bathing facil- 
ities, condition of repair, safety of egress, ade- 
quacy of daylight, distribution of heating 
facilities, sanitary condition of the premises, 
completeness of landlord services in multiple 
dwellings, room-sizes, overcrowding, rent, and 
several other items. In presenting the results, 
distinction is made between relatively fixed phys- 
ical conditions and the changeable factors of 
occupancy and maintenance, since remedial ac- 
tion must recognize these characteristics. 

2. The neighborhood environment, ig- 
nored in the usual type of survey, is recog- 
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nized as an essential element in housing 
adequacy. 

Neighborhood criteria include crowding of 
land by buildings, industrial and commercial 
uses intermixed with residence, hazards associ- 
ated with streets and nearby railroads, adequacy 
of public utilities, and availability of essential 
community services: schools, transportation, 
parks and playgrounds. 

3. The quality of housing is measured by 
a tested system of numerical scores. 

Scores are expressed in terms of the dwelling 
conditions, neighborhood characteristics, and 
these two combined. Instant comparisons of 
quality are thus made possible as between 
blocks or groups of blocks, individual dwellings, 
types of dwellings, or other wanted categories. 

4. Clear, well-designed forms are pro- 
vided for data-collection. Systematic pro- 
cedures for analysis and graphic presentation 
of the significant findings are an integral part 
of the technique. 

Items calling for subjective judgment by the 
inspector have been replaced by those of an 
objective, measurable type which will give con- 
sistent results from different enumerators. Sam- 
pling is used when this is appropriate to the 
purposes intended. 

5. The method is suitable for execution 
by the regular personnel of city departments, 
after brief instruction. 

The appraisal of dwelling conditions is par- 
ticularly adapted for the inspection and clerical 
staffs of local health or building departments. 
The survey of neighborhood characteristics can 
be made by the staff of an active city plan com- 
mission, or under the direction of a public health 
engineer or the technical director of a housing 
authority. Either the dwelling appraisal or that 
of the environment can be made alone, but the 
soundest results are obtained when both are 
made, for only the combined results give a true 
picture of the total housing problem. 

The scoring system is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the method, and lies at the heart of 
its effectiveness. The scores consist of pen- 
alty points assigned to conditions which fall 
below a decent standard of healthfulness, 
safety, or amenity. These standards, largely 
derived from the Committee’s Basic Princi- 
ples of Healthful Housing, have been 
checked with local officials as to their reason- 
ableness for enforcement or other official 
purposes. Penalties for various individual 
deficiencies run from 1 to 30 points, depend- 
ing on the seriousness of the deficiency. 


Under this scheme, dwellings and neigh- 
borhoods which are essentially up to stand- 
ard will earn penalty scores of 0 points. 
Extreme slum sections in the four cities of 
our test surveys have incurred dwelling pen- 
alties as high as 200 points per dwelling 
unit for all items combined, with character- 
istic total scores for the environment run- 
ning around 125 points per block or street 
frontage.” 


A Jorint Stupy To SHAPE OFFICIAL PoLicy 


The technique was originally intended for 
execution by local health departments. It 
soon became evident, however, that such a 
method could serve the needs of other bodies 
too, and that it would be most valuable when 
carried out jointly by a group of local 
agencies. This cooperative approach is well 
illustrated in the most recent demonstration 
survey, now being concluded in the Hill Dis- 
trict of New Haven, Connecticut. 

This district takes in about one-third of 
the city’s area and population. It includes 
extreme slums, areas of problematic quality, 
and fringes of clearly self-sustaining neigh- 
borhoods. The health, building, and fire de- 
partments recognize the district as one of 
excessive inspection and enforcement bur- 
dens. The housing authority desires to find 
sites there for postwar housing projects. 
The city plan commission has undertaken a 
replanning study of the district, and wishes 
also to delimit clearance areas for desirable 
enlargement of a terminal market and ware- 
house district. And the social agencies are 
wondering whether the housing future of the 
district will warrant investment in certain 
additional community center facilities. 

In this area of diversified problems a joint 
appraisal has been sponsored and conducted 
by five governmental agencies and the Com- 
mittee. Personnel or funds have been sup- 
plied by the local health department, city 


2 The Committee's method is more fully de- 
scribed in “An Appraisal Technique for Urban 
Problem Areas as a Basis for Housing Policy of 
Local Governments.” Public Health Reports, 
February 27 and April 3, 1942. Available as 
P.H.R. Reprint No. 2359 on request to the Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing, 310 Cedar 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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plan commission, and housing authority; the 
state health department; and the United 
States Public Health Service. The purpose 
of the study is to lay the groundwork for a 
coordinated long-term program of housing 
enforcement, replanning, and reconstruction 
for the Hill District. The interests of the 
several sponsors and their responsibilities 
for the work were defined in a formal agree- 
ment. It is thought by the partners in the 
undertaking that this “memorandum of un- 
derstanding’ may provide a pattern for a 
new and fruitful type of joint attack on 
local housing problems. 

After a rough screening study of the 1940 
housing census data, nine sample areas total- 
ling 32 blocks were selected for appraisal. 
Fifty per cent of the 2,500 dwelling units in 
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these blocks were inspected. The sample 
areas were chosen to represent the range 
from thoroughgoing slums to neighborhoods 
clearly free from serious housing problems, 

Only a few highlights of the findings can 
be given here. The accompanying graph 
shows the quality of dwellings (excluding 
environmental characteristics) in the nine 
sample areas. 

At the top of the figure is indicated the range 
of total penalty scores incurred by all dwelling 
units—from 0 to about 210 points. This range 
is divided into penalty classes of 15 points each, 
as shown at the bottom of the chart. Units with 
total penalty scores of less than 15 points fall 
in penalty class 1; those with penalties of 140 
points in class 10 and so on. The solid horizontal 
bar for each sample area represents the range 
of scores for 90 per cent of its dwelling units, 
and the scatter of 5 per cent of the cases at 
either end of the scale is shown by a terminal 
dot. The score of the median dwelling unit for 
each sample area is shown by a vertical bar; 
scores at the first and third quartiles are shown 
by breaks in width of the horizontal bar. 

Thus, for example, the highest grade sam- 
ple area (No. 9 at the top of the chart) 
shows a range of penalty scores from 0 to 
38 points, but its median dwelling unit has a 
score of only 10 points. Fifty per cent of the 
units (from first to third quartile) show total 
penalties between 6 and 17 points; 90 per 
cent have scores between 2 and 28 points. 

The chart reveals the relative quality of 
the sample areas at a glance. Two extremely 
poor areas show at the bottom of the figure; 
one quite good and two fairly good ones ap- 
pear at the top, with four of distinctly worse 
quality between. These areas have been 
classified into five quality grades, from A 
to E (as shown at the left of the chart), 
according to the penalty class of the median 
dwelling unit and certain other deficiency 
characteristics. Mapping the areas by qual- 
ity grades, the next step in the technique, 
gives clearly the location, extent, and total 
quality of problem and non-problem dis- 
tricts. 

As a generalization for this section of New 
Haven, we may take the break between 
grades C and D as a rough dividing line 
between areas of more or less passable dwell- 
ings and those in which general corrective 
action by city departments will be needed. 
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sample | Over 50 per cent of the units in grade D Some of these problems are indicated in 
range f areas are substandard according to criteria the following table. This gives the distribu- 
hoods — agreed on by the local sponsors. Areas of tion of salient housing deficiencies, for the 
»blems, | grades D or E account for 800 of the 1280 sample areas grouped by quality grade. Here 
gs can | dwelling units covered by the study. Further selected environmental factors have been in- 
graph — analysis indicates that grade E areas are cluded. 
luding | clearly beyond acceptable rehabilitation of Although room-crowding is not the chief 
e nine | their present housing on any economic basis, _ difficulty of the Hill District, a considerable 
and that housing of grade D is full of prob- problem of overcrowding abatement is in- 
e range [ lems for the health, building, and fire depart- dicated by items 21 and 22 of the table. 
welling ments, and many other groups. Areas of grades D and E show from one- 
S range ‘ y p 
S each, : 
ts with New HAvEN HI District 
its fall SELECTED DEFICIENCIES OF DWELLINGS AND NEIGHBORHOOD ENVIRONMENT 
rade Nine Sample Areas Grouped by Quality Grades 
» Tange age 
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Ite S : ae 
—_ at Pa Deficiency Penalty A B&C D&E 
‘rminal Points! Combined Combined 
aye Per —— - Dedins — . 
} . mere alty ‘ s within t 
shown FACILITIES I. DWELLINGS Qualifying Runes Geennedine ro 
| Means of Egress: Insufficient or Unsafe**.............. 10-30 0 9 25 
e Sam- 2 Public Hall Daylight: Grossly Inadequate*™.......... 5-10 0 0 10 
chart) 5 Daylight: Seriously Obstructed by Adjacent 
0 CS a I PINS Er ane a aeede SFeeereee 5-15 8 26 44 
1 U to 8 Piped Water: Cold Only or None in Unit.............. 7-15 0 14 42 
hasa 9 Bathing Facilities: None, Shared, or No Hot Water 7-30 0 16 44 
of the 10 Toilet Facilities: Shared, Outside Unit, or ; 
i BUI NORDIN ocsccccedacccnverenscass RE SS eRe Beto 10-30 0 2 9 
v total 12 Windowless Rooms: One or More................------------ 15-20 0 0 6 
10 per 13 Installed Heating: None in at Least One-half 
nts Aer Se IR cient eS ems eee ER te 10-18 0) 40 64 
Sey 15 Room Sizes: Area of One or More Rooms Sub- 
ity of 0S SE OR SD ee EI Es ok ee eres 5-10 4 20 37 
emely MAINTENANCE 
igure; 16 Yard Condition: Grossly Insanitary’....................... 10-15 0 9 26 
eS ap- 18 Structural Deterioration: Extreme’........................ 20-30 0 11 37 
worse OccUPANCY 
been 21 Persons per Room: One and One-half or More... 10-25 16 14 22 
22 Area per Person: Substandard?®.............0..............--. 10-25 0 3 13 
om A 
hart), Per com of yal | tn ——— 
olles II. NEIGHBORHOOD ENVIRONMENT wate ee ic 
iency E1 Land Coverage by Buildings: Excessive’................ 10-12 0 0 17 
qual- E5 Land Use: 30 per cent or More of Block Area in 
; Industrial, Commercial or Mixed Residential Use 10-13 0 15 58 
nique, E7 Specific Nuisances and Hazards from Nonresi- 
total dential Sources: High Incidence?.......................... 18-30 0 10 44 
 dis- E8 Moral Hazards: Considerable in the Area®............ 6-10 0 10 24 
E10 Hazards and Nuisances from Adjacent Streets: 
| MINIS nenscenssvisnessssnteesviensaipiiuniiioninndinsienieianeineonnnete 15-20 0 17 25 
New E22 Public Playgrounds: Beyond Reasonable Distance’ 8 0 5 69 
[ween 
, line 1 For most of the deficiencies the range of possible scores begins with 1 or 2 penalty points. In order to show here only 
> the really significant defects, those dwellings or street frontages with slight penalties for any item have been excluded. 
1well- 2 Space limitations preclude an accurate statement here of the criteria on which this item is scored. As noted in the 
i text, all deficiencies are reported in terms of objective characteristics, not in such loosely descriptive terms as are 
active necessary here. Scoring is done from precise rating tables. 
® Applicable only to structures with three or more habitable stories above ground. 
eded. * Applicable only to tenements with public halls. 
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fourth to two-thirds of their dwelling units 
with physical defects which usually cannot 
be remedied without expensive or impracti- 
cable structural changes (items 1, 8, 9 and 
13). Over a third show serious daylight ob- 
struction (item 5) and inadequate room sizes 
(item 15), usually curable only by demoli- 
tion. 

Environmental characteristics shed addi- 
tional light on the difficulty of rehabilitating 
such low-grade areas to conform with decent 
housing standards. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the street frontages in grades D and E have 
a very high concentration of industrial or 
commercial uses (item E5), typical of down- 
town slum districts. The problem here is em- 
phasized by the almost equally high percent- 
age showing severe degrees of such specific 
nuisances (E7) as noise, vibration, confla- 
gration hazard, odor, and smoke, associated 
with nonresidential uses. Public playgrounds 
within normal walking distance (item E22) 
are lacking for over two-thirds of the 
blocks in grades D and E. Crowding of 
the land by buildings (item E1) is not so 
serious here as will be found in many slums, 
but the prevalence of street hazards (item 
E10) is the earmark of a district so cut up 
by traffic arteries as to be unsuitable for 
housing without replanning the traffic pat- 
tern. 

Here we have a sketch portrait of thor- 
oughgoing slums, many of which should be 
cleared out as soon as possible, and which 
meanwhile call for correction orders and 
systematic reinspection. Even archaic law 
is clearly violated by many of the conditions 
brought to light.® 

When the analysis is carried through suc- 
cessive stages in the normal process of the 
technique, special problems of enforcement 
and rehabilitation reveal themselves sharply. 
These will extend at least into B and C 
grade areas. Routine analysis in one test 
survey has emphasized the need of a special 
attack on the Negro housing problem by 
showing that in all rental brackets the dwel- 
lings occupied by Negro families incur 


3 Other charts and maps of preliminary findings 
from the Hill District study are available from the 
Committee. 
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median penalty scores for physical character. 
istics from one and one-third to two and 
one-half times as heavy as the median scores 
for dwellings of white families. In another 
case, when the scores were classified by tene- 
ment and non-tenement buildings, attention 
was focussed on the need to extend legal 
controls beyond the old-line tenement law 
in force, for in some respects the conditions 
were worse in one- and two-family dwellings 
than in the larger structures. 


Cost OF THE APPRAISAL 


Does such an appraisal cost too much? 
Can manpower be found for it in these days 
of personnel-shortage? Data-collection for 
the 1,280 dwelling units in the Hill District 
study was done with four man-months of 
inspectors’ time. Office processing and pri- 
mary analysis of the dwelling data required 
between three and four months’ time of one 
clerk.* 


VALUE OF THE SURVEY 


This moderate amount of work is making 
it possible for the city authorities to arrive 
for the first time at a basic understanding 
of housing needs in a substantial portion of 
the city. It is worth remarking that had not 
the four man-months of field work been as- 
signed to this productive purpose, they might 
well have been spent on relatively aimless 
investigation of nuisance complaints to the 
health department. A sanitary engineer in 
the group which reviewed the first findings 
of the Hill District study exclaimed, “I 
would be glad to see my inspectors drop all 
work based on nuisance complaints for two 
years if necessary, to get this kind of rock- 
bottom information. On the basis of such 
material we can begin to plan for some kind 
of lasting remedy. We could go on for 20 


4 These figures exclude time of the Committee 
staff, divided between supervision of other person- 
nel and development work on the procedures. 
They exclude also time required for the environ- 
mental appraisal. No comparable figure can yet 
be given for this part of the technique, since it 
was carried out complete for the first time in the 
Hill District, heing conducted in part with experi- 
mental procedures. The experience of the study, 
however, has pointed the way to simplifications 
in the environmental appraisal which should result 
in comparable economy in this phase. 
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years with ordinary inspection methods, and 
at the end of that time be exactly where we 
started.”® 


Wuat It Means To MunIcIPpAL OFFICIALS 


The Committee believes that the use of 
such an appraisal technique on any consid- 
erable scale will have effects of the first im- 
portance for public policy in housing and 
city planning. We believe, furthermore, that 
chief municipal administrators have a strik- 
ing opportunity to promote among city de- 
partments the idea of jointly measuring and 
interpreting the local housing problem, for 
purposes such as those discussed. 

Only by appraisals of some such type 
can neighborhoods be classified as to their 
fitness for continued housing use or their 
need for clearance and reconstruction. As 
another of our subcommittees has said, “We 
must begin to think of comprehensive hous- 
ing programs in which systematic inspection 
and official designation of substandardness 
by areas will serve to guide the agencies of 
reconstruction into slum areas where im- 
provement under the police power is hope- 
less, but which may offer prime opportunity 
for rehousing or other rehabilitation projects. 
In other words, the vigorous and imaginative 


5A manual of the complete procedures for this 
appraisal technique is now being prepared, in 
order to make the method available to local 
agencies. The Committee welcomes inquiries from 
cities which might be interested in using the tech- 
nique. 
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exercise of regulative powers may supply for 
the first time a method of earmarking whole 
districts, helping to indicate both the relative 
urgency and the types of constructive pro- 
grams needed for improvement or rebuild- 
ing.””6 

Specifically, this type of appraisal will 
help in directing enforcement toward the 
kinds of control most needed in a given area 
or for different types of housing. It can 
supply part of the basis for redrafting obso- 
lete ordinances or statutes to meet the urgent 
housing problem of the community. It can 
be used during the war to disclose marginal 
dwelling structures with unused capacity and 
worthy of reconditioning to meet the emer- 
gency demand. Its findings should be of 
major value, when appropriately presented to 
the general public, in rallying popular sup- 
port for needed appropriations or legislation. 

Finally and perhaps most important, sur- 
veys of this type, conducted routinely in 
problem areas by the regular personnel of 
collaborating city departments, will supply 
answers to many of the policy and technical 
questions involved in housing and rehabilita- 
tion schemes for the postwar period. If a 
large and well-planned housing program is 
to be an actuality in our democratic peace, 
there is much groundwork to be laid at once. 


6 Subcommittee on Housing Regulation, “The 
Improvement of Local Housing Regulation Under 
the Law,” in American Journal of Public Health, 
November, 1942. 





Cologne 


"TBE officials of Traverse City, Michigan, in dusting off ordinances adopted 
during the last 62 years, found on the books an ordinance requiring under- 
takers to wear rubber overcoats and to spray their beards with cologne when 
officiating at a funeral of a person who had died of a contagious disease. The 
city’s new code of ordinances omits this requirement. 


Concealing Sex 


wo wearing slacks in public no longer break the law in Chicago, where 
the city council has amended an ordinance of long standing that prohibited 
either sex from wearing the other’s clothes. The ordinance was changed to read: 
“with intent to conceal his or her sex,” after a war worker wearing slacks to her 
job as machinist was brought into court on a charge of violating the law. 











Effecting Economies in Municipal Operations 


More short articles on operating improvements and economies; similar reports 
from 41 other cities have appeared in previous issues of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


Eliminates Monthly Car Allowance 
By Cart H. PETERSON 
City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan 

M*! of the economies which Saginaw 
(82,794) has effected recently relate 
to the conservation of equipment and tires. 
For example, the practice of paying em- 
ployees a monthly allowance for the use of 
their own cars on city business has been dis- 
continued. To secure information on unnec- 
essary driving of city-owned cars, the city at 
certain intervals keeps a log of the car mile- 
age of each car. The driving of city-owned 
cars over the same route on a given day has 
been reduced considerably by having build- 
ing, plumbing, and electrical inspectors make 
one trip in one car whenever possible. The 
police scout cars are doing less cruising; they 
stand at strategic points and watch for vio- 
lators. When water and sewer repairmen 
are needed for night emergency calls, they 
are picked up at their homes by a police 
patrol car in order to save taxi fares. Inci- 
dentally, these activities in conserving equip- 
ment are making it possible for the city to 
meet the federal requirement for a 40 per 

cent cut in gasoline consumption. 
To help taxpayers save tires and gas, the 
city has made arrangements with local banks 

to receive payments of city taxes. 


Postpones Improvements and Reduces 
Service 
By A. J. MERRILL 

City Manager, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
LTHOUGH Fort Lauderdale (17,996) 
suffered a loss in departmental revenues 
of over $20,000 in the first four months of 
the fiscal year, it finds itself in a good finan- 
cial position as a result of economies. The 
city has been able to start rebuilding its in- 
surance reserve fund with a deposit of 
$4,105; purchased an apartment building to 
be used in connection with the city hospital 
for $15,000; placed $32,992 in a reserve 


fund for water revenue bonds, in addition 
to providing for the regular principal and 
interest payments of almost $41,000 due 
June 1, 1943; installed an air raid alarm 
system at a cost of approximately $2,000. 

Economies were effected in a number of 
ways. The publicity program carried on 
through the chamber of commerce was sharp- 
ly curtailed. Department heads have been 
requested to drop surplus employees and 
consolidate positions where possible, to de- 
crease the purchase of departmental sup- 
plies, to conserve departmental equipment 
and city properties, to reduce mileage and 
store automotive equipment where possible, 
and to budget all items carefully. 

Much of the saving effected by the reduc- 
tion of the working force was offset by the 
necessity of increasing the salaries of re- 
maining employees by 20 per cent to meet 
the rising cost of living. 

Tax collections for 1942 were the best in 
the history of the city; 75 per cent was col- 
lected as compared to 70 per cent in 1941 
with four more months to go before taxes 
become delinquent. 

A considerable revenue loss was suffered 
because of the decrease in the amount of new 
construction. This decrease in building per- 
mits was from four and one-half million dol- 
lars in 1941 to $316,000 in 1942. Park de- 
partment expenditures were greatly reduced 
by postponing all proposed improvements; 
no new streets were constructed during the 
year, and work consisted merely of street 
patching and cleaning; garbage collections 
were reduced to one a week. 

Citizens and employees of the city have 
been very cooperative in carrying out these 
curtailments in expenditures and _ service. 
However, it is necessary to set aside funds 
to take care of unforeseen expenditures and 
to provide for the replacement of equipment 
and the construction of needed facilities after 
the war. 


[48] 
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Reduces Number of Garbage Collections 


By WILLIAM H. JoHNsoNn 
Village Manager, Mamaroneck, New York 


AMARONECK (13,034) now collects 
refuse twice a week and uses three 
trucks, as compared to the former practice 
of making three collections weekly and using 


six trucks. The salvage of tin cans and pa- 
per by householders has reduced the total 
daily tonnage of refuse to 14 tons as com- 
pared to 20 tons before salvage work started. 
Another method that has resulted in the sav- 
ing of tires and gas is the adoption of the 
practice of taking gasoline to fire apparatus, 
police ambulance, and other vehicles, instead 
of having such equipment come to the cen- 
tral gasoline pump. The village also has con- 
verted two coupés to trucks to use for short 
and light hauls, instead of using two- or 
three-ton trucks. Cruising by police cars also 
has been reduced 50 per cent. The fire de- 
partment has put into effect a company call 
plan under which fire apparatus is dis- 
patched on the basis of the seriousness of 
the fire. In order to reduce the number of 
brush fire calls in the spring the village is 
planning to use auxiliary firemen in burning 
off vacant lots. Under a mileage administra- 
tor all motor vehicles are carefully main- 
tained, gas consumption has been decreased 
40 per cent, and a considerable saving has 
been effected in tires and equipment. 


Uses Savings to Improve Services 
By J. R. FRENCH 
General Manager, Verdun, Quebec 
M°st of the savings which have been 
effected during 1942 in Verdun 
(67,624) have been used in improving the 
standard of municipal services instead of re- 
ducing taxes. Part of the savings and the 
increase in municipal revenues have been 
absorbed by payment of a cost-of-living 
bonus of $4.25 a week to all city employees. 
This bonus, in accordance with federal regu- 
lations, is based on 25 cents per point of in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index, and bonus 
payments in 1942 totalled $78,000. 
The economies effected in 1942 were: 
Discontinued policy of furnishing uni- 
forms to police and firemen who are liable 
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to be called for military service, resulting in 
a saving of over $3,000 in 1942, or 30 per 
cent of the total outlay for uniforms. 

Leased the municipal auditorium to the 
government for the duration, effecting a re- 
duction in operating cost of $7,000. 

Secured a 33 per cent reduction in the an- 
nual fire insurance rates on municipal build- 
ings, and effected an additional saving of 16 
per cent a year in writing policies for a 
three-year instead of a one-year period. 

Reduced the size of street lamps and elimi- 
nated the lights on more than two miles of 
boardwalk, saving 20 per cent in street light- 
ing costs. 

Reduced the cost of hospitalizing indigents 
50 per cent as a result of thorough investiga- 
tion of applicants, and also as a result of the 
improved earning power of workers. 

Abolished unemployment relief and closed 
the unemployment relief office, saving more 
than $15,000 a year in administrative costs. 

Reduced by 40 the number of employees 
in the street-cleaning department, saving 
$1,000 a week in wages during the summer 
months. 

An increase in population and payrolls 
during the last year increased the sales tax 
revenue by over $50,000 and water revenue 
by more than $45,000. The sale of tax- 
reverted lots at one-half the assessed valua- 
tion resulted in a revenue of $27,000 in 
1942. Such lots were sold only on the condi- 
tion that within 30 or 60 days of date of 
sale the purchaser would erect a building, 
and this requirement together with other 
building in the city resulted in increasing 
assessed valuations over $1,500,000. 

During eleven months of 1942 the city’s 
refuse-collection trucks collected and sold 
salvaged materials that brought in a revenue 
of $8,240. Cartage and sorting expenses 
amounted to $2,347, leaving a net profit of 
$5,893 which was distributed to charities. 

Among the various improvements made 
during 1942 was the purchase of $50,000 
worth of equipment, including three refuse- 
collection trucks, snow plows, snow-removal 
tractors, loaders, and graders. The city also 
established an anti-tubercular clinic equipped 
with a modern fluograph-x-ray machine. 
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Plans for Effective Use of 
Available Manpower 


GEVERAL cities are developing plans for 

better utilization of available manpower. 
The Detroit Civil Service Commission has 
adopted a policy that no person will be 
brought into the city’s classified service if he 
has been employed in an industry or agency 
covered by the War Manpower Commission 
“employment stabilization plan” unless he 
has a release from such employer. Any clas- 
sified employee leaving the city service for 
any reason except military must request a 
release at least ten days before leaving; fail- 
ure to do so will provide grounds for dis- 
missal. An unconditional release is an out- 
right release, and a conditional release will 
provide for leave with re-employment privi- 
leges to permanent employees who may use 
elsewhere skills higher than those used on 
their present city jobs. This new arrange- 
ment provides an orderly means for releasing 
city employees who possess skills needed in 
war industry and who can be spared from 
their city jobs. 

At the request of the War Manpower 
Commission a number of cities and counties 
on the West Coast are making surveys of 
employee skills. Some jurisdictions are par- 
ticipating with Pasadena (see Pustic MAn- 
AGEMENT, January, 1943, p. 18) in an experi- 
ment to determine the applicability to city 
service of the “manning tables plan” de- 
veloped by the WMC and the Selective Serv- 
ice System. Among these jurisdictions are 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
Oakland, and Berkeley, and Alameda and 
Sacramento counties. These surveys will 
provide a basis for determining which em- 
ployees who possess vital skills can be spared 
and a basis for effecting their release. The 
survey methods follow the same general pat- 
tern: Questionnaires are sent: (1) to each 
employee to determine what skills he may 
have which may be utilized; and (2) to de- 
partment heads to determine what positions 
if they become vacant might be left unfilled 





or might be filled from the available labor 
supply of older workers, women, or handi- 
capped persons. The information secured 
through these questionnaires and from the 
city’s classification plan is then used in pre- 
paring a “manning table” as a measuring 
device by which a selective service board can 
determine the advisability of inducting the 
person involved as compared with other pos- 
sible selectees. 


Recent Federal Rulings Affecting 


Construction Activities 


CONSTRUCTION projects by federal, 

state, county, municipal, or other gov- 
ernmental agencies may be expedited, under 
the new controlled-materials plan, by con- 
tacting the governmental division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Temporary E_ Building, 
Washington, D. C. Inquiries on other con- 
struction projects should be directed to the 
Materials Control Branch, Construction Bu- 
reau, Empire State Building, New York 
City. When preliminary drawings and ap- 
proximate list of materials have been pre- 
pared for essential projects, consultation 
with WPB is urged in order that the avail- 
ability of the necessary materials may be 
ascertained. In this way the builder can be 
advised of the latest regulations regarding 
the use of materials before making final 
drawings and before submitting formal ap- 
plication for construction. 

The National Housing Agency has been 
designated as a “claimant” agency with re- 
spect to the allocation of critical building 
materials by the War Production Board. 
This new status of NHA, together with the 
new policy of granting blanket AA-3 ratings 
for materials to FPHA for war housing with- 
out examining and rating each project sepa- 
rately, is expected to break the persistent 
priorities jam that has retarded much of the 
public housing program. The complete tran- 
sition from a priority to an allocation or 
controlled-materials plan for housing ma- 
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terials is scheduled for April 1. 

The WPB has relaxed the construction 
standards that were put into effect on Oc- 
tober 28 by allowing an increased number of 
areas in which wood-frame construction may 
be utilized. The NHA estimates that about 
one-half of the applications of private build- 
ers for priority ratings previously denied be- 
cause plans exceeded the maximum WPB 
construction standards can now be approved. 

A recent order of the War Production 
Board requires that fires must be reported 
to the WPB in Washington within five days 
in order for the owner to secure permission 
to rebuild or repair. In addition to report- 
ing the fire within five days in accordance 
with the provisions of Limitation Order 
L-41, an application for rebuilding or repair 
must be filed within two weeks by an appli- 
cation on Form PD200. 


Action by Federal War Agencies 
of Interest to City Officials 


ETROLEUM Products. To encourage 

more suppliers of petroleum products to 
bid for federal, state, and municipal con- 
tracts, the OPA has broadened its pricing 
provisions governing such transactions. Gov- 
ernment agencies have hitherto found that 
dealers in petroleum products whose maxi- 
mum prices are substantially below those of 
other parties interested in bidding for gov- 
ernment contracts are disinclined to enter 
the competition. Under the new provision 
a supplier may determine his maximum bid- 
ding price by either (1) his own maximum 
price as determined under the maximum 
price schedule for petroleum and petroleum 
products, or (2) the highest maximum price 
established by the schedule for any competi- 
tive bidder for sale of the same product. 
In effect, a dealer may now enter any bid he 
may determine, without regard to any maxi- 
mum price schedule, but the sale may not be 
made at a price higher than the highest max- 
imum price of any bidder participating. 

Fuel. Of interest to municipal as well as 
private consumers of gas are WPB’s Limi- 
tation Orders L-31 and L-174. Under the 
provisions of these orders, consumers who 


use gas and who have stand-by plants using 
coal, are required to stock-pile their needs 
when coal is available, or stand in danger 
of having their gas supply cut off. Another 
provision of the amended orders permits the 
Director General of Operations to prohibit 
deliveries of gas to consumers who can, with- 
out unreasonable expense or hardship, con- 
vert their equipment to use a less critical 
fuel, yet fail to do so, if such conversion 
would help alleviate an actual or prospec- 
tive gas shortage. 

Tires. The final date for initial commercial 
motor vehicle tire inspection under ODT’s 
General Order 21 has been postponed until 
February 28. After the initial inspection, 
vehicles must be presented for regular in- 
spection every 60 days or every 5,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. 

Transportation. Six ways to speed up 
traffic under wartime conditions have been 
recommended by a conference of street traf- 
fic experts to the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. These recommendations covered 
elimination of unnecessary traffic signals, im- 
provement in signal timing, improvement in 
signal coordination, nonuse of signals in off- 
street hours, the function of the traffic officer 
on fixed posts, and establishment of war 
transportation routes. The conference agreed 
that failure to adjust street traffic signals in 
line with changed conditions has created a 
needless waste of time, gasoline, and rubber. 

The Office of Defense Transportation has 
been given authority to advise and assist fed- 
eral, state, city, and private organizations in 
surveying the need for and planning of 
transportation of personnel to and from war 
plants. The ODT also may review and 
approve contracts by federal agencies, or 
contractors holding agreements with such 
agencies, for the transportation of personnel 
to and from war plants. ODT authority was 
broadened to include “all domestic trans- 
portation within the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States.” 

Miscellaneous. Under the controlled-ma- 
terials plan the Bureau of Governmental Re- 
quirements is authorized to assign AA-1 rat- 
ings to essential maintenance, repair, and 
operating supplies up to the limit of the 
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quarterly allocation of raw materials for this 
purpose. Snow removal, when per- 
formed for any governmental agency, has 
been exempted from price control (service 
regulation). Also exempted is the rental of 
snow-removal equipment to governmental 
agencies. 


City Adopts Modern Personnel System 
and Procedures 
. city of Hazel Park, Michigan (15,- 
380), late in January adopted an ordi- 
nance establishing the merit system in that 
city. It provides for a three-man personnel 
advisory board, one to be appointed by the 
council, one by the city manager, and the 
two so chosen to appoint the third, who will 
be the chairman. Members of the board must 
have resided in the city at least three years 
and may not hold any other municipal office. 
Duties of the personnel advisory board are 
set forth as follows: 

1. To adopt and amend rules and regulations 
for the administration of the ordinance. 

2. To adopt, modify, or reject such classifica- 
tion and compensation plans for the classified 
service, together with rules and regulations for 
their administration, as may be recommended 
by the personnel director. 

3. To make investigations either on petition 
of a citizen or of its own motion concerning the 
enforcement and effect of this ordinance, to re- 
quire observance of its provisions and the rules 
and regulations made thereunder. 

4. To hear and determine, regarding appeals 
upon the allocation of positions; the rejection of 
an applicant for admission to an examination; 
the dismissal, suspension, or demotion of an em- 
ployee in the classified service; the layoff pro- 
cedure where necessary because of lack of funds 
or work, and such other matters as may be re- 
ferred to the board by the personnel director. 

5. To pass on eligible lists of candidates for 
various positions in the service prepared by the 
personnel director. 

The city manager is designated as the per- 
sonnel director but he may delegate the 
duties of this office to some other officer or 
employee. The personnel director’s duties in- 
clude: prepare rules and regulations for 
approval by the board; establish and main- 
tain a roster of officers and employees; pre- 
pare position-classification and compensation 


plans; provide for competitive tests and 
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establish eligible lists; certify to the appoint- 
ing authority the names of the three highest 
on the transfer, promotional, re-employment, 
or eligible lists for any vacant position; es- 
tablish the length of the working test period: 
provide the manner of fixing hours of work, 
checking attendance, making payments for 
overtime, and handling annual sick and other 
types of leave of absence with or without 
pay; and provide a system of checking pay- 
rolls. 

The ordinance also sets forth briefly the 
manner in which the compensation plan is 
to be prepared; sets up standards for making 
transfers and promotions, establishing re- 
employment and eligible lists, making ap- 
pointments to vacant positions, establishing 
a working test period, and making tempo- 
rary, provisional, and emergency appoint- 
ments. For example, with regard to the lat- 
ter provision it is provided that “no emer- 
gency appointment shall be for a longer pe- 
riod than 30 days and no person shall serve 
for more than 30 days in any one year.” 
The ordinance also covers briefly the certifi- 
cation of payrolls, demotions, suspensions, 
dismissals, layoffs, resignations, and political 
activity. The ordinance states that “any 
employee who is demoted, suspended, or dis- 
missed, or believes he has been unfairly 
treated or discriminated against may make 
an appeal to the personnel advisory board 
in writing and request a hearing thereon if 
he desires.” — Byron J. Rockwoop, city 
manager, Hazel Park, Michigan. 


City Conducts Labor Union Election 


M UNICIPAL employees in Toledo, Ohio, 
on February 5 held an election to 
determine the preference of employees as to 
labor representation with the city. With 
1,384 ballots cast, the A. F. of L. received 
1,001 votes, C.I.O. 62, some other union 
without choice designated 17, no union 280, 
and void ballots 24. The vote does not mean 
that the city must enter into a bargaining 
agreement with the successful union. The 
law department ruled that such a step would 
not be legal. 
The election, conducted by the city man- 
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ager and the Toledo Industrial Peace Board, 
was provided for in an ordinance passed by 
the city council after representatives of the 
A. F. of L. unions organized among city em- 
ployees demanded an exclusive bargaining 
agreement. These unions wanted an exclu- 
sive agreement because they charged that 
C.1.O. unions were raiding their forces and 
thus “threatening the morale and efficiency 
of the personnel.” The C.I.O. unions had ob- 
tained considerable strength in the water di- 
vision and some membership in other de- 
partments. About 1,800 of the city’s 2,200 
or so employees were qualified to vote. 

The C.I.0. spokesmen conceded a pre- 
ponderance of A. F. of L. members in the 
fire division and asked that firemen be ex- 
cluded from the union vote. Denied this in 
the action taken by the council, the C.I.O. 
obtained a common pleas court injunction 
preventing the city from including the C.I.0. 
on the union ballot. The ballot finally was 
designed to call for a vote as to whether em- 
ployees wanted to be represented by the 
A. F. of L., any other union, or no union. 
The expense of the election was borne by 
the A. F. of L. to avoid a taxpayer’s suit 
for injunction against expenditure of public 
funds for this purpose. 

The city has dealt with labor representa- 
tives for a good many years, but heretofore 
no exclusive agreement has been entered in- 
to, oral or written. Firemen have had an 
A. F. of L. union for many years, and police- 
men long have been united with a fraternal 
order. By general consent policemen did not 
participate in the _ election. — RUSSELL 
BRrEMER, secretary, Commission of Publicity 
and Efficiency, Toledo. 


Salvage Pays Civilian Defense Costs 


ARIMER County, Colorado, and _ the 
cities and towns in that county have 
financed all civilian defense costs in 1942 
through the sale of scrap and other materials 
which have been salvaged. Trucks owned 
by the city, county, and federal governments 
were used in the collection of some 400 tons 
of scrap at a cost of about $1.00 a ton for 
loading and sorting. Revenues, amounting 
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to $9.40 a ton, have paid for the equipment 
needed by medical units, for the expense of 
a central control room, and for all other 
civilian defense costs. The city-county or- 
ganization also handles all money drives, 
including the one for the community chest. 

Civilian defense activities in Larimer 
County are organized under a county coor- 
dinator and an advisory committee. In each 
city or town the mayor or the city manager 
is the local coordinator, and in rural areas 
the county agent holds this position. Approx- 
imately one person in every 10, or 10 per 
cent of the 40,000 people in the county, are 
officials or workers in the civilian defense 
setup. The workers in each city, town, or 
township meet at a central point two or 
three times a month to receive training and 
information—G. H. Paves, city manager, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Overtime Pay for Municipal 
Employees 


(een, California (82,582), has 
recently adopted an ordinance which 
provides overtime pay for a municipal 
employee who is “required by the head 
of any division or by the city manager to 
render service beyond the time regularly re- 
quired for his employment.” Payment for 
overtime is subject to the written approval 
of the city manager. All employees, whether 
on a daily or monthly basis, are paid time 
and one-half for every hour worked over 
eight in any one day. For monthly wage 
employees, the system is to divide the 
monthly wage by 21.75 working days per 
average month to get the daily rate and 
divide that by eight to get the hourly rate. 
Saturday is considered as a regular working 
day. Employees who are required to work 
on holidays will be paid time and one-half 
for the first eight hours and two times the 
hourly rate for time in excess of eight hours. 
To secure information on the extent to 
which cities over 25,000 population provide 
for overtime pay, the International City 
Managers’ Association in a questionnaire 
sent out early in January asked: “When em- 
ployees work overtime, do they ever receive 
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extra compensation, either in the form of 
overtime pay or extra time off with pay?” 
Of 189 cities reporting, 53 provide for over- 
time pay for all employees. Two of these 
cities pay overtime at the regular rate; three 
give time and one-half; 10 allow equivalent 
time off for overtime hours worked; 28 use 
a plan of overtime compensation which pro- 
vides for overtime pay for hourly, daily, and 
weekly wage employees, and either payment 
or equivalent time off for monthly or annual 
rate employees; and 10 cities did not state 
the rate of payment. Complete results of 
this survey will appear in the 1943 Municti- 
pal Year Book which will be published early 
in May. 


WPB Surveys Cities’ 1943 Needs for 
Critical Materials 


HE Governmental Division of the War 

Production Board recently completed a 
detailed survey of the dollar volume of local 
and state government purchases in 147 clas- 
sifications, by making a field study of the 
purchasing records of 158 governmental 
units below the federal level. The informa- 
tion secured will be used by the War Pro- 
duction Board in forecasting the needs of 
governments for critical materials during 
1943. In planning the allocation of materials, 
the WPB needs to know how much is re- 
quired by cities, to what use the materials 
will be placed, and when they will be needed. 
To supplement and check the sample field 
survey, the WPB sent to a large number of 
cities a questionnaire covering 23 of the 147 
classifications. After checking the returns 
against the similar information secured in 
the field survey of the 158 governmental 
units, WPB will be in a position to estimate 
municipal needs and plan allocations of ma- 
terials. Among the consultants who assisted 
the WPB in the field survey were: John H. 
Ames, city manager, Ames, Iowa; John H. 
Breen, special representative of Mayor 
Maurice Tobin of Boston; L. J. Cook, direc- 
tor of purchases and supplies, New York 
City; Frank M. Foy, purchasing agent, 
Cleveland; Jay F. Gibbs, city manager, 
Ferndale, Michigan; Henry J. Graeser, city 
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manager, Marshall, Texas; Charles Grake- 
low, director of purchases and supplies, Phil- 
adelphia; C. A. Harrell, city manager, Sche- 
nectady, New York; Virgil Hurless, director 
of priorities, Milwaukee; Harold C. McClin- 
tock, city manager, Boulder, Colorado; Don 
C. McMillan, city manager, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia; Willard V. Pape, purchasing agent, 
Seattle, Washington; R. Earl Riley, mayor 
of Portland, Oregon; C. Q. Wright, city 
manager, Albany, Georgia. 


Start National Drive to Reduce 
Accidents to Conserve Manpower 
NATIONAL-COMMUNITY plan of 
action against accidents has _ been 
launched in the major war production cen- 
ters by the National Safety Council under 
the auspices of a War Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower. Under local leadership 
steps will be taken toward reducing the 
amount of time lost through accidental death 
and injury. Local safety leadership for this 
campaign will be enlisted among business- 
men, industrialists, unicn heads, and the 
municipal authorities. Local safety councils, 
where they exist, will be asked to enlist as 
charter members in the National Safety 
Council’s revised wartime organization. 
Where there is no local safety council, com- 
mittees are to be organized which in time 
can develop into full-fledged safety councils. 
A frontal attack will be made on indus- 
trial, public, school, and home hazards. In- 
dustrial management will be asked to co- 
operate in stepped-up safety instruction 
courses. Police departments will be asked to 
enforce to the letter ordinances covering traf- 
fic and pedestrians. Traffic court judges will 
be asked to use every opportunity to explain 
the evil consequences of flouting public 
safety in wartime. The school superin- 
tendent and teachers will be asked to stir up 
lasting concern for the safety of children. 
Special plant protection measures wil] be 
worked out by community safety leaders 
with the representatives of the OCD, the 
FBI, and the War Department. Public 
health officers will be enlisted in the cam- 
paign. 
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City Dwellers Say Good Housing Is 
Chief Municipal Problem 


i ews Bureau of Urban Research of 
Princeton University has found by a 
cross-section survey of the adult population 
of the country that most American city- 
dwellers consider the lack of good low-priced 
housing to be the outstanding municipal 
problem of the day—also that more than 
50 per cent of these city dwellers think 
that the city government should replace 
the poorest housing in the city with bet- 
ter homes even if it means higher taxes 
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for everybody. Transportation difficulties 
and traffic congestion are next in order 
as urban problems, followed by a whole 
series of items for the improvement of 
city living — better employment oppor- 
tunities, more adequate and honest city 
administration, better streets, repair and 
remodelling of homes and buildings, neigh- 
borhood cleanliness, etc. In its report on the 
results of the survey, Urban Planning and 
Public Opinion, the Bureau has outlined the 
techniques used in compiling the question- 
naire, in choosing the cities for survey, and 
in analyzing the returns. 





MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,260 in December, 1942, a 46 
per cent decrease as compared with December, 
1941. Traffic deaths for the entire year of 1942 
totaled 27,800, as compared to the 1941 total 
of 39,969—a 30 per cent decrease. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
This chart shows the trends in cost of living 


for moderate-income families, 1940 to December 
15, 1942, compared with the average for the five 
prewar years. The cost of living on December 
15, 1942, the latest date for which figures are 
available, was 22.1 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939, when the cost-of-living index 
was 98.5 (1935-39 average — 100). The index 
on December 15, 1942, was 120.4 as compared 
to 119.8 on November 15, 1942. Thus living 
costs were six-tenths of 1 per cent higher on 
December 15 than on November 15, 1942, bring- 
ing the total rise for America’s first war year 
to 9 per cent. Food costs for city wage earners 
and clerical workers were about the same in 
December as in 1929 and were 33 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average. They rose 1.2 per 
cent in the month. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELOS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer Index stood at 2.12 per cent 
on February 1, 1943, as compared to 2.17 per 
cent on January 1. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











City Personnel News 


ALLAS, Texas, has established “duration 

of the war” appointments in filling fire 
and police vacancies. Examining procedures 
have been revised so that applicants are given 
a written test and an interview on the same day, 
and a physical test shortly thereafter. Los 
Angeles and San Francisco are also making tem- 
porary appointments to municipal jobs as a war- 
time measure to meet manpower needs... . 
Transfers or releases of federal employees to 
essential governmental positions in states, cities, 
or any territory or possession of the United 
States have been authorized by an amendment 
to War Manpower Commission Directive No. 
10. The Directive had previously provided only 
for releases to critical jobs in private industry. 
... The merit systems for the state of Louisiana 
and the city of New Orleans went into effect on 
January 1. The 6,500 employees of the city of 
New Orleans were blanketed into their present 
jobs. 


Postwar Planning 


The Richmond, Virginia, department of pub- 
lic works is continuing the work begun under 
Public Work Reserve in developing a program 
of improvements to be undertaken after the 
war. Inventories of projects are being prepared 
by each bureau or unit together with data on 
estimated cost and the suggested method of 
financing. . . . In Monroe, Wisconsin (6,192), a 
report listing and justifying needed improve- 
ments for six years has been prepared by the 
city engineer. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


County Collects 99.4 Per Cent of Taxes 


Ogle County, Illinois, has collected 99.4 per 
cent of the county’s 1942 real estate and per- 
sonal property tax bill. All but $1,726 of a total 
tax bill of $1,094,527 was collected by Decem- 
ber 5, which is the end of the fiscal year. In 
addition, back tax collections totaled $19,498. 
The county used all possible legal means to en- 
force collections. Mortgage holders and fam- 
ily members would make tax payments rather 
than have property revert to the state because 
of tax delinquency. 


Tax Collection Methods 


Saginaw, Michigan, in order to conserve the 
tires and gas of taxpayers, has placed tellers 
at the two local banks five days a week during 
the nonpenalty period for the collection of 
taxes. Water bills also may be paid at the 
banks during this time. . . . The city and county 
of Denver is using postcards to notify taxpayers 
of delinquent taxes. The use of such cards was 
questioned by a local taxpayer and the Post 
Office Department at Washington has ruled 
that the card was mailable. 


Making Places of Assembly Safer 


The city council of New York City has re- 
ceived from a departmental board suggestions 
for improving local safety laws to prevent such 
disastrous fires and panics as that which oc- 
curred in a Boston night club where many lives 
were lost. Among the changes suggested are: 
make existing safety laws apply to all places 
where 50 or more persons congregate; prohibit 
the use of combustible drapes or decorations, 
even though the material has been flame- 
proofed, in night clubs, dance halls, and the- 
aters; exclude revolving doors in computing the 
number of exits required for safety purposes; 
place exit lights on a separate circuit; equip 
dressing rooms with sprinklers and provide ade- 
quate means of exit; make all exit lights visible 
at a distance of 75 feet; and provide directional 
signs indicating exits. 
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Tax Limit Hamstrings Cities 

Release from a 15-mill tax limitation which 
makes it difficult if not impossible for cities to 
accumulate funds for postwar equipment pur- 
chases and public works projects is being sought 
by the 11 Michigan cities now operating under 
this limitation. Much equipment that is wearing 
out cannot be replaced because of war shortages, 
and priorities forestall improvement projects. 
On the allocation boards of most 15-mill coun- 
ties there are six members, and a city, although 
it supplies 50 per cent or more of the revenue, 
has only one representative in the group that 
divides millage among government units in the 
county. 


Posts Descriptions of Dogs 


To combat a rabies epidemic, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, has remodeled a truck and made it a 
“dog wagon,” hired a dog catcher and rented 
space in a vacant building for a dog pound. 
Descriptions of dogs picked up are posted on 
official city bulletin boards each day. If dogs 
are not claimed within five days after posting 
they are put to death in a carbon monoxide 
chamber at police headquarters. The gas cham- 
ber is an airtight box into which is inserted a 
hose from the exhaust pipe of a police squad 
car backed up to the box. 


Anti-Noise Ordinances 


The first anti-noise ordinance comparable to 
present-day anti-noise legislation, was adopted 
by Riverside, California, in December, 1929. A 
recent survey by the National Noise Abatement 
Council (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York) shows 
that of 165 cities of more than 25,000 popula- 
tion replying to a questionnaire, 89 have anti- 
noise ordinances in effect, 11 have other ordi- 
nances or sections of other laws that prohibit 
certain types of noises, and 65 have not adopted 
any anti-noise legislation. Information regard- 
ing existing anti-noise ordinances, methods of 
enforcement, and other measures adopted for 
the elimination of unnecessary noise are set 
forth in a brief report issued by the Council. 


Tax Trailers as Real Property 


Milwaukee now can tax trailer residences as 
teal rather than personal property, under a re- 
cent circuit court decision ruling that trailers 
come within the meaning of the building and 
improvement section of taxation statutes. The 


city’s argument was that a trailer resident could 
benefit for nearly a year from police and fire 
protection and other city services and then, by 
temporarily moving outside the city limits the 
day before assessments on personal property are 
made, escape the entire tax. 


Five-Day Week to Conserve Oil 


City employees in New Haven, Connecticut, 
recently were put on a five-day week as a part 
of the city’s program to save between 30 and 40 
per cent of the annual fuel oil consumption, 
pending conversion of the city’s oil-heating sys- 
tem to a coal-burning system. City hall em- 
ployees will thus be relieved of the three-hour 
period of duty on Saturday morning. . . . In 
Rhode Island all nonessential war activities have 
been placed on a five-day week schedule to con- 
serve fuel oil. The emergency order of the gov- 
ernor also makes Saturday a holiday for oil- 
heated public buildings, except schools which 
were exempted because only 40 of the 379 
schools in the state use oil as fuel. 


Tax Rate Reduced 43 Per Cent 


The city of Upland, California (6,316) ended 
the fiscal year on June 30, 1942, with a general 
fund surplus of $81,132, and the tax rate for 
the new fiscal year 1942-43 is $1.08, the same as 
the previous year. However, the $1.08 rate 
represents a reduction of 43 per cent in the 
$1.88 tax rate for the year 1929-30 when the 
council-manager plan was adopted. No services 
have been eliminated and many activities have 
been added during the 12 years. Centralized 
purchasing and budgetary control are mainly 
responsible for the good record, according to 
City Manager R. G. Manley. 


State Board for Labor Disputes 


The American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, in a recent letter to 
the governors of the 48 states, urged that im- 
mediate attention be given to the establishment 
of state agencies with jurisdiction over labor 
disputes between the state and local govern- 
ments and their employees by extending the 
jurisdiction of existing state labor boards, and 
established such boards where they do not exist. 
The Federation believes there is danger of a 
“breakdown of local governmental processes in 
labor relations matters unless the states now 
approach the problem positively and construc- 
tively.” 
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Census Bureau Speeds Up Finance Data 


The United States Bureau of the Census in 
January issued the first individual state report 
(for Tennessee) in the “State Finances” series 
—eight months ahead of the publication of sim- 
ilar data last year. Data in the Tennessee report 
are for the fiscal year ending last June 30. The 
Bureau also plans a corresponding speed-up in 
publication of the series on “City Finances” for 
the cities having populations over 100,000. The 
principal change in the new series for cities is 
greater emphasis on the functional distribution 
of expenditures. Statistics also will relate to the 
city corporation rather than those resulting from 
a consolidation of figures for the city corpora- 
tion and for some overlying governmental units. 


Increased Revenue From Licenses 


License tax revenues of the city of Berkeley, 
California (85,547), will be increased about 
$62,000 for 1943. Licenses for jobbers, retail 
merchants, motor vehicle establishments, and 
certain other groups are based on the number of 
employees. Professional persons, hotels, office 
buildings, boardinghouses, and amusement places 
will pay a license based on their gross receipts. 
Dog licenses have been increased from $2.00 to 
$3.00 for male dogs and $4.00 for female dogs; 
an increase in building permit and inspection 
fees will bring added revenue in the amount of 
$2,500; an increase in electrical inspection fees 
will bring in about $500 more; and a new fee 
of $1.00 for the transportation of dead bodies 
through the streets of the city was adopted. 


City Adopts Garbage Collection Charge 


Youngstown, Ohio, recently adopted an ordi- 
nance establishing a 50-cent monthly charge for 
collecting residential garbage. Window cards of 
three different colors, good for three months, 
six months, or one year, may be purchased by 
the householder at a cost amounting to $6.00 
a year. Industrial waste collection is provided 
for in the ordinance, at a base rate of $1.15 
monthly for 60 gallons, up to $3.50 for 180 
gallons, and 25 cents more for each additional 
30 gallons. Commercial collections not in ex- 
cess of 30 gallons carry the domestic rate of 
50 cents per month. The ordinance provides 
for the stringent control of garbage disposal by 
the householder who may elect to handle his 
own waste. A proposal to collect rubbish with 
city forces was also considered but no action 
was taken by the Youngstown council. 
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Fire Prevention Bureau 


St. Louis, Missouri, has recently created a 
bureau of fire prevention in the fire department, 
and the bureau is now being organized by the 
fire chief. Of the larger cities of the United 
States, only two, New Orleans and Pittsburgh, 
do not now have an organized fire prevention 
bureau as part of their fire department. 


Dismissed Employee Gets Benefits 


A fireman of the city of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, is entitled to retirement pay from the Fire- 
men’s Relief Fund of the city, according to a 
recent ruling of the Connecticut Supreme Court, 
even though he has been dismissed for violation 
of the rules of the fire department. The court 
points out that the only express provision for 
the forfeiture of a member’s right to benefit is 
the provision that “any member of the fire de- 
partment who shall neglect or refuse to pay 
whatever assessments may be laid by said board 
of trustees shall not be entitled to any benefits 
from said fund.” 


City May Cut Off Water Supply 


The Ohio Court of Appeals has upheld the 
city of Mansfield, Ohio, in cutting off the water 
supply to residents delinquent in the payment 
of sewer charges (Gatton v. City of Mansfield, 
36 N.E. 2nd 306). The Court upheld an ordi- 
nance empowering a city official to “make and 
enforce such by-laws and regulations as may be 
necessary for the safe, economical, and efficient 
management and protection of the city’s sewage 
system.” 

Cities Tax Tenants 


The city of Valleyfield, Quebec (11,411), 
levies a tax on tenants separate from the real 
estate tax. The tax is 5 per cent of the rental 
value which is the rent paid exclusive of heating 
cost. The tax is paid by the tenant, and the 
landlord has no responsibility. The tax is due 
May 1 of each year, but it may be paid in 
monthly installments. . . . Renters in Moncton, 
New Brunswick (20,689), pay the city a rental 
tax ranging up to 10 per cent of assessed valua- 
tion of property they occupy. The tax, amount- 
ing to $9 a year on a rental of $25 a month, 
yielded $68,000 last year to the Canadian city. 
The tax was adopted in 1941 after the Dominion 
government took over the income levy, which 
was a source of revenue for Moncton and other 
Canadian cities. 
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City Railroad to Pay Taxes 


Part of the profits made by Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on its unique and lucrative city-owned railroad 
connecting with Chattanooga, Tennessee, must 
be paid to Kentucky as a tax on income derived 
from railroad property owned in that state, un- 
der a decision of the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
The Court views the city as a private corporation 
doing business in the state in its operation of the 
railroad, the Cincinnati Southern Railway, which 
returns about $21,250,000 a year in revenue. 


Exhibits and Movies at “Open House” 


“Denver in Action” was the theme of Den- 
ver’s “open house” held the first week in Jan- 
uary. Powerful searchlights from fire trucks 
illuminated the front exterior of the city and 
county building during the week the exhibits and 
programs were in progress, and the police build- 
ing was also open to the public. Exhibits were 
prepared by every city department. Musical 
and other programs were given by students of 
the city’s schools, and moving pictures showed 
some of the activities of the city government. 
Revenue department employees operated new 
business equipment to show how thousands of 
tax statements are made up on a rapid calcula- 
tor. 

City Finances 


Gasoline tax collections for 1943 will be 30 to 
40 per cent below collections for the 1942 fiscal 
year, it is estimated by the Federation of Tax 
Administrators. . Buildings and premises 
owned but not occupied by charitable and edu- 
cational institutions are taxable in South Caro- 
lina, according to a decision of their state su- 
preme court in November. . . . The Philadelphia 
city income tax was reduced from 1% per cent 
to 1 per cent on January 1, 1943. 


Uses Radio in Supervising Traffic 


To aid in keeping the city’s increasing bus and 
street car traffic on the move, the Toronto, Can- 
ada, Transportation Commission has installed 
a 2-way short-wave radio system which enables 
the traffic dispatcher at the central shops to keep 
in direct contact with a fleet of 10 traffic super- 
visors operating in automobiles. Traffic tie-ups 
and accidents now can be reached with proper 
equipment within a few minutes. Formerly, 
private-line telephone boxes scattered through 
the city were the only means of communicating 
with the supervisors. 
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New Journal in Power Field 


A new magazine, Public Power, made its ap- 
pearance with the December, 1942, issue. 
Although published by an independent company, 
it is devoted to the aims and purposes of the 
American Public Power Association, 734 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. James D. 
Donovan, manager of the Board of Public Utili- 
ties at Kansas City, Kansas, is president of 
the Association and Carlton L. Nau is secretary- 
manager. E. L. Mosley, city manager of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, is a member of the 
board of directors. Members of the Association, 
which has been in operation about a year, in- 
clude municipalities and other agencies that own 
and operate electric light or power systems or 
facilities. 


Cities Reducing Tax Rates 


Lachine, Quebec (18,630), has reduced its tax 
rate for 1943 from $1.89 to $1.75 per $100. 
... Although valuations are declining in the city 
of Grandfield, Oklahoma (1,116), the city has 
been able to reduce its tax rate from $4.99 in 
1939-40 to $2.96 per $100 in 1942-43. The city 
has also reduced its bonded indebtedness from 
$112,500 to $103,200. . . . Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(54,097), reduced its tax rate by 76 cents per 
$100 for 1943 and at the same time granted all 
city employees a 10 per cent pay increase and 
set up a $50,000 miscellaneous surplus fund... . 
Jersey City, New Jersey (301,173), has pur- 
chased and cancelled $355,000 of its outstanding 
bonds. . . . The tax rate of Fort Myers, Florida 
(10,064), has been reduced from 45 to 39 mills, 
and at the same time unpaid bills of three years’ 
standing are almost liquidated and 95 per cent 
of the entire tax roll has been collected for the 
last three years. 


City Adopts Code of Ordinances 


Traverse City, Michigan (14,455), has 
adopted a code of ordinances—the first time its 
ordinances have been codified. The ordinances 
will appear in two loose-leaf volumes—one con- 
taining the general ordinances and the other the 
special ordinances. All ordinances except those 
indicated by reference are printed in the codes. 
Amendments will be printed in a form suitable 
for ready insertion in the proper places; to make 
this easier, each new article begins on a right- 
hand page and pages are not numbered. The 
code sells for $1.50, which includes revisions in 
January, 1944, and 1945. 
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City-County Planning Agency 


Louisville, Kentucky, has established a unique 
city and county planning and zoning commission. 
Members of the board were appointed jointly by 
the mayor and the county judge. At the first 
meeting, Mayor Wyatt emphasized the planning 
phase of the new commission’s work and sug- 
gested to the group that its chief immediate 
function after organizational details were com- 
pleted should be postwar planning. 


Chicago Revises Zoning Ordinance 


A revised zoning ordinance adopted by Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in December, 1942, provides for a 
considerable reduction in the areas originally 
zoned for multiple privilege, industrial, and com- 


mercial purposes. The ordinance provides for 
nine classes of use districts and four classes of 
volume districts. A rare feature contrary to 
usual practice is that the city council may pass 
upon variations and amendments while the zon. 
ing board of appeals also passes upon variations 
and special uses. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


St. Louis, Missouri, has recently adopted an 
ordinance (No. 42437) establishing working 
hours, providing for attendance records and 
reports, and dealing with holidays, vacations, 
and other leaves of absence. St. Louis has also 
adopted a classification and pay plan for all 
employees (ordinance No. 42436). 














Personnel Exchange Service 











POSITIONS OPEN 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Economists, economic 
analysts, and statisticians are urgently needed 
for civilian war service. The positions pay from 
$2,600 to $6,500 a year plus overtime, when the 
aggregate does not exceed $5,000 a year. There 
are no age limits and no written examination will 
be given. Applications, which will be accepted 
until further notice, should be addressed to 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

VENTURA, CALIFORNIA (13,264). City Man- 
ager. The charter requires one year’s experience 
as manager or assistant manager, and three 
years in a responsible executive position, but 
residence in California is not required. Starting 
salary, $4,800. City owns waterworks, sewage 
disposal plant, auditorium, and bus system. Ex- 
pect to make appointment this month. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Mayor Harold Y. Carrico. 

LINCOLN, MAINE (3,654). Town Manager. 
Richard E. Flanders, town manager for the past 
two years, expects to be called into the federal 
service soon. The council is now considering 
applications. The position will pay up to $2,750. 
No engineering experience required. Applica- 
tions may be addressed to Mrs. Addie B. Pink- 
ham, secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS 


James S. DEAN, city manager of Sacramento, 
California, since 1930, has accepted appointment 
as deputy director of finance for the state of 
California. For the time being he is also serving 


as acting executive director for the California 
State Council of Defense. 

Don C. McMI1tan, city manager of Ventura, 
California, since 1934, has been appointed city 
manager of Alameda, California, effective on 
February 1. Mr. McMillan was city engineer 
of Ventura for seven years prior to becoming 
manager. 

Roy WINTERS, city assessor, has been named 
acting city manager of Muskegon, Michigan, 
while City Manager George F. Liddle serves as 
Captain, Post Utility Office, Fort Sheridan, Illi- 
nois. 

R. M. McCoor has been appointed city man- 
ager of Norman, Oklahoma, to succeed Floyd 
Eoff who is now a lieutenant stationed at Mt. 
Rainier Ordnance Base, Tacoma, Washington. 

Brewer A. BILLIE, a graduate engineer and 
local businessman, has been appointed city 
manager of Astoria, Oregon, to succeed George 
T. McClean who has resigned to return to his 
former position as general manager of the 
Astoria Marine Construction Company. 

R. B. MEsERVE, city manager of Fernandina, 
Florida, since 1941, has been appointed first city 
manager of Marianna, Florida, effective Febru- 
ary 15. He was assistant city manager of St. 
Augustine from 1937 to 1941. 

Lea RowLAnbD, city engineer, has been named 
acting manager of Roswell, New Mexico, to fill 
the post left vacant by the death of Clyde D. 
Fulton. 

CuHartes F. Wess, a local businessman, has 
been named acting manager of Mountain Brook, 
Alabama, and it is expected that he will serve 
for the duration. 
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The Pick of 





New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 














GENERAL 


Anti-NoISE ORDINANCES AND OTHER MEASURES 
FOR THE ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY NOISE 
in 165 U. S. Citres. National Noise Abate- 
ment Council, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. June, 1942. 30pp. 

ComMMUNAL AIR RAID SHELTERS. 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 
25pp. 

CuRRENT IDEAS IN STATE LEGISLATURES, 1940- 
41. Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
1942. 146pp. 15 cents. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE ENTERPRISE. By 
Seba Eldridge and Associates. University of 
Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas. 1943. 577pp. 
$4.50. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE UNITED STATES CITIZENS 
Service Corps. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 38pp. 

MunicipaL INDEX AND ATLAS, 1942-43. Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 1943. 555pp. $5.00. 

OPERATION OF LABOR UNIONS IN KANSAS. Kan- 
sas Legislative Council, State Capitol, Topeka. 
1942. 87pp. 


Office of 
1942. 


EDUCATION 


CLosep ScHOOLs IN Kansas. Kansas Legislative 
Council, State Capitol, Topeka. September, 
1942. 96pp. 

PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW; THE Is- 
sues INvoLvED. By John Guy Fowlkes. 
Leaflet No. 64. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 26pp. 10 cents. 

THE RurAL CHILD IN THE WAR EMERGENCY. 
By C. S. Marsh. The Committee on Rural 
Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 
1942. 35pp. 10 cents. 

WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH IN WAR- 
TIME. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 1943. 
32pp. 10 cents. 


FINANCE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNT- 
ING. By Lloyd Morey and Robert P. Hackett. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 1942. 448pp. $4.00. 

LicENSE FEES AND OCCUPATION TAXES IN ORE- 
Gon Cities. The League of Oregon Cities, 
Eugene, Oregon. 1943. 18pp. 25 cents. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL FINANCE 
OFFICERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. Institute of 
Local Government, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 1942. 64pp. 

STATE RETIREMENT PLANS FOR MUNICIPAL 
EmpLoyees. By A. A. Weinberg. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. Special Bulletin F. January, 
1943. 8pp. 35 cents. 

Tax Limitation Laws. By G. M. Morris. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1943. 30pp. 50 cents. 


FIRE 


THE Cocoanut Grove NIGHT CLuB Fire, Bos- 
TON, NOVEMBER 28, 1942. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. 1943. 19pp. 

FirRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1942. 196pp. $2.00. 

Fires IN ONE YEAR OF War. National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1942. 1l5pp. 15 cents. 

How To Ficut Fire Bomss. United States 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 
December, 1942. 7pp. 

STANDARDS FOR CARBON DIOXIDE FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHING SYSTEMS AND INERT GAS FOR FIRE 
AND EXPLOSION PREVENTION. National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York. 1942. 44pp. 


HOUSING 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LocAL HousInG REGuU- 
LATION UNDER THE LAw. Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, American Public Health 
Association, 310 Cedar Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Reprinted from American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, November, 1942. 25 
cents. 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS AND WAR HOUuSING. 
By Division of Urban Studies, National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D.C. 1942. 


16pp. 
LEGAL 


Law ENFORCEMENT IN MissourI—A DECADE 
oF CENTRALIZATION AND CENTRAL CONTROL 
IN APPREHENSION AND PROSECUTION (1931- 
1941). By J. G. Heinberg and A. C. Brecken- 
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ridge. University of Missouri, Columbia. 
1942. 77pp. $1.25. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAw IN ACTION. Ed- 
ited by Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 


Washington, D.C. 1943. 61lpp. $7.50. 


LIBRARIES 


Pusiic Lrprary SERVICE TO BUSINEss. By 
Marian C. Manley. Public Library, Newark, 
New Jersey. 1942. 217pp. $3.50. 


PERSONNEL 


EFFECTIVE USE oF SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES 
IN A STAFF DEVELOPMENT ProGRAM. Social 
Security Board, Washington, D.C. May, 
1942. 14pp. 

INCENTIVE-WAGE PLANS AND COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING. United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1942. 18pp. 5 cents. 

AN ORDINANCE TO ESTABLISH A MERIT SYSTEM. 
(Ordinance No. 25.) City Manager, Hazel 
Park, Michigan. January, 1943. 7pp. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION BY STANDARD Jos TESTS. 
By Charles A. Drake. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 
1942. 147pp. $2.00. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF JoB RATING. By 
M. F. Stigers and E. G. Reed. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. 1942. 154pp. $1.75. 


PLANNING 


An ADVANCE PLAN PRoGRAM FoR Detroit. City 
Planning Commission, 601 Water Board Build- 
ing, Detroit. 1942. 110pp. 

An ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF THE 
San Francisco Bay AREA (summary). By 
Robert D. Calkins and Walter E. Hoadley. 
California Planning Board, 631 J Street, Sac- 
ramento. 1942. 28pp. 

New York PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. By Cleve- 
land Rodgers. Harper & Brothers, 1943. 
294pp. $3.00. 


POLICE 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND OTHER WARTIME PER- 
SONNEL PROBLEMS. International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, 918 F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. October, 1942. 15pp. 
$1.00. 

YounGc OFFENDERS; AN ENQUIRY INTO JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY. By Carr-Saunders and 
others. Cambridge University Press, Bentley 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 1942. 
168pp. 


RECREATION 


MAINTENANCE Costs OF STATE PARKS AND 
StmILArR Scenic Areas. By Laurie Cox and 
Rhodell E. Owens. Syracuse University, New 
York. August, 1942. 43pp. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


BicycLE SaFety Ciuss. By City Manager, 
Covington, Kentucky. 1942. 26pp. 


UTILITY 


Municipal E.ectric UTILITIES IN Texas. By 
Robert H. Gregory. University of Texas, 
Austin. 1942. 295pp. 

TAXICAB FARES CHARGED IN TEXAS. League of 
Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe Street, 
Austin. July, 1942. 3pp. 

TypIcAL ELectric BiILts, Cities oF 50,000 
POPULATION AND More. Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 1942. 48pp. 10 
cents. 

WATER TREATMENT PLANTS. United States 
Public Health Service, East Third and Kil- 
gour Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1942. 49 pts. 
var. paged. 

WELFARE 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
STATE AND LocaL GENERAL RELIEF AGENCIES. 
Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 
1942. 3pp. 

HEALTH, WELFARE AND RELATED ASPECTS OF 
CoMMUNITY War SERVICES. United States 
Office of Defense, Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Washington, D.C. 1942. 15pp. 

INTERVIEWING; ITs PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 
By Annette Garrett. Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 122 East 22 Street, New 
York. 1942. 123pp. $1.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SocraL Work. Sixty-ninth Annual Confer- 
ence, New Orleans, May 10-16, 1942. Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York. 1942. 670pp. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AID IN 116 URBAN AREAS, 
1929-38, wITH SUPPLEMENT FOR 1939 AND 
1940. By Enid Baird. Social Security Board, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 166pp. 40 cents. 

PuBLic ASSISTANCE GRANTS-IN-AID FoR AS- 
SISTANCE AND ADMINISTRATION FOR THE 
PERIOD FEBRUARY 1, 1936 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 
1942. Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 
August 15, 1942. 34pp. 

STANDARDS OF CHILD HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
SoctaL WELFARE. (Based on recommendations 
of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy and conclusions of discus- 
sion groups.) United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 10 cents. 
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